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At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
should be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 
scalp in a healthful condition. 

For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 

A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 

Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. Ashampoo with this 
soap is great luxury ona hot day. Try it! 





TRIAL Tablet (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) for ec, stamp. 





Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 
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NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 








In 48 Volumes 
With ver 2000 Illustrations 








Forty-eight Catinnine will “ sent to you on receipt of $2.00 





Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 
So )TT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language 
endures, combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with 
historical instruction. No library is a library without them. Here are 
some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four'feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised 
and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER We willsend you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges 

oor on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If 
you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of our 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any 
additicnal cost to you. 


Special Announcement of a Great Opportunity 


MARK TWAIN'S BEST BOOKS 

















1. Huckleberry Finn 4. The Prince @ the Pauper 

2. Life on the Mississippi 5. Tom Sawyer Abroad 

3. Connecticut Yankee in| 6. The Man that Corrupted 
King Arthur’s Court Hadleyburg 


O U R O FF E FE The ste of these six volumes, nicely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in special cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges, 

is $12.00. We will send the entire set of six books, 

charges of delivery prepaid, upon receipt of O N E DO L LA R 

payment of balance to be made at rate of $1.00 MONTHLY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, 


AND on receipt of this Dollar we will send you without any additional cost to you, beginning 
at once, for a year, any one of the four periodicals named below. 
$1.00 


WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU SEND 


Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
Harper’s Magezine for 1 year 4.00 
OR $16.00 for $12.00 
Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
Harper’s Weekly for 1 year 4.00 


OR $16.00 for $12.00 
Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
4 Yearly Subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar 4.00 
(May be sent to four ee tapeancsa $16.00 for $12.00 
Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
The North American Review for 1 year 5.00 


$17.00 for $12.00 
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The Observer 


NOTICE a great perturbation of spirit in certain 

quarters over the whereabouts of the Hon. Theo- 

dore Roosevelt. It pleases a number of merry 
souls to think that this precocious son of the Empire 
State has disappeared finally from the political hori- 
zon merely because his erstwhile vociferousness has 
been checked and his ubiquity moderated. The man 
who once was everywhere is for the nonce nowhere, 
apparently; the voice that was once reckoned high 
among the Vocal Powers is silent, and forsooth, there- 
fore, hath he given up ambition and hied him to a 
hermit’s cave! 

A very pretty theory indeed, but reckoned with- 
out consideration of the habits of the man. In peace 
there’s nothing so becomes a man as modest stillness 
and humility—a fact that the Honorable Colonel of 
Rough Riders knows full well, not only from Shak- 
spere, but from experience also. This is no time for 
stiffening sinews or for summoning up the blood; nor, 
indeed, is it the psychological moment for disguising 
fair nature with hard-favored rage—and none knows it 
better than Theodore Roosevelt. 

He has disappeared, but only temporarily. He has 
subsided for a moment into his literary cocoon, where 
politics vex him not and ambitions are at rest. Soon 
he will blossom forth again, fresher for his relaxation; 
and if I mistake not, the world will be the richer for 
the literature he will bring with him in his glorious 
emergence. 

Fortunate indeed will be the publisher who secures 
that rare work— 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH VICE-PRESIDENT 
By 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


It will be the expert testimony of a man who has 
solved the problem. 


HAT is a very good Ghost Story that comes to 
us from California. Some expert gold-seekers 
have managed to rob a smelting: company not 

far from San Francisco of over $250,000 worth of the 
precious metal. To get it they had to sink a shaft 
four feet deep, and from its bottom run a tunnel ten 
feet long and three feet in diameter to a point imme- 
diately beneath the steel floor of the vault in which 
the gold was stored. This accomplished, a hole large 
enough to permit of the entrance of a man was cut 
in the flooring, and the gold was removed at leisure, 
the doors to the vault having been wedged to prevent 
any interruption of the work in hand by persons on 
the outside. According to all accounts the work 
required pretty steady application to the task for two 
or three weeks, if not longer. 
earth had to be removed, and the vault’s floor 
bored with such quiet that it would not disturb the 
lightest sleeper, or awaken the slightest suspicion in 
the minds of the one hundred or more employees who 
were to be found on the premises night and day. Some 
of these report that they heard the noises, but supposed 
them to have been made by either “a ghost or the 
devil.” 

Here now is a chance for those who believe in ghosts 
and devils to set to work. A field of a supernatural 
nature opens up for Sherlock Holmes, or his equal. 
that is worthy of his time and attention, for it 
would be worth a fortune to the detective who could 
prove the existence of a disembodied spirit strong 
enough to accomplish the work of spoliation so suc- 
cessfully. 

Failing this, I advise the losers in this financial 
Operation to secure the services of some Christian 
Scientist with detective leanings, who will undoubt- 
edly be able to prove that there is no such thing as 
robbery, and that, therefore, the smelting company 
has not lost a cent by the transaction. 


ERTAIN Indiana gentlemen regarded as im- 

portant witnesses in the Neely case refuse to 

testify in that interesting cause, urging as their 
reasons that the island of Cuba is a foreign territory, 
und the cause in question is pending in a foreign juris- 
diction, to which they owe no allegiance. -They assert 
that the Cuban court has never acquired any jurisdic- 
tion over citizens of the United States, and that no 
law passed by the American Congress has conferred 
upon the Cuban judge the right to vest in a United 
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States commissioner the power to compel citizens 
of this country to testify against their wish in any 
case. 

In the latter contention the gentlemen are probably 
right, but what are we to think of men who decline 
to assist the cause of justice in a case so delicately 
involving American honor and good faith, because of 
a question of allegiance to a foreign jurisdiction? The 
crime with which Neely stands charged was, in view of 
all the peculiar circumstances, a particularly heinous 
one. He was obligated to be on his good behavior 
then and there if ever man was, and if it be true that, 
forgetful not only of his own good name and personal 
honor, but also of the good repute of the American 
people, whom in a measure he represented, he com- 
mitted the crime as alleged, every honest man able to 
shed light upon the exact facts should be willing and 
glad to be instrumental in bringing him to punish- 
ment. In a case like this one’s allegiance to the Amer- 
ican republic can best be shown by a strenuous effort 
to clear our escutcheon of the blot that has been put 
upon it, even if the method requires an acquiescence in 
the demands of a foreign jurisdiction. 

It seems to me that unless they have some motive 
back of their refusal to testify with which the public 
is unacquainted, Messrs. Jordan and Baxter, of the 
Keyless Lock Company of Indianapolis, are losing a 
great opportunity to serve their country in the most 
highly patriotic fashion. 


HE Health Department of the city of New York 
zr seems not to know that the locomotives of the 
New York Central road burn soft coal and emit 
soft-coal smoke through the Park Avenue openings of 
the tunnel and within the city limits, and I must con- 
fess that I am not surprised. The Department has 
not been rated as second cousin to a cyclopedia of late 
years, and what it does not know would fill several 
bulky annual reports. It is only the things that are 
everywhere, and therefore cannot possibly escape their 
notice, that the members of the Department take in. 
That is why they dealt so nobly with the expectora- 
tion nuisance. We now see almost as many prohibitory 
signs as expectorators, and simply because it was im- 
possible for a Health Commissioner to reach his office 
without suffering from the abominable habits of these 
egregious offenders. 

The only possible way to bring this matter of soft- 
coal smoke and the tunnel to the minds of the gen- 
tlemen in control seems to be for a vigilance commit- 
tee to kidnap them some hot August evening, and force 
them to sit, strapped in one of the ex-Spate chairs, 
suspended over the tunnel apertures for, say, six or 
eight hours. They might at least begin to entertain 
suspicions after an experience of this sort. 


HE need for extraordinary vigilance in the grant- 
ing of pensions has never been more thoroughly 
exemplified than in a case recently referred to 

in one of our daily newspapers. It seems that a cer- 
tain John M. Creed, of Berkeley, California, a veteran 
of the civil war, applied recently for a pension, and 
found that a woman in Ohio, posing as his widow, had 
been drawing his pension for many years. She is act- 
ually the widow of another John M. Creed, who, 
however, was not entitled to a pension, not having 
served in the war. 

1 venture to refer this case to my friend General 
Sickles, who recently conducted a none too worthy cam- 
paign against the reappointment of the at present 
highly efficient Commissioner, H. Clay Evans, on the 
sole ground, apparently, that Commissioner Evans was 
too finically particular to satisfy the veterans. The 
General will at least admit that some creeds need re- 
vision, however perfect his own may be in respect to 
pension matters. 


VENTURED into the sacred precincts of a roof 

garden the other night, and had my eyes cpened 

so wide ky something 1 saw there that 1 have 
closed. them with difficulty ever since. There was a 
performer on the programme who came down into 
the audience, while his two accomplices remained upon 
the stage, there to do his silent bidding at the request 
of individuals in the orchestra chairs. An auditor, 
for instance, desiring to have a young lady, seated at 
a piano, with her back turned to the foot-lights, play 
a favorite operatic selection, had only to whisper his 
wishes to the accommodating Svengali to have them 
fulfilled, the said Svengali saying never a_ word. 
and making no motion save one that suggested 
an over-indulgence in unripe fruit. My first thought 





was that portions of the audience were in collusion 
with the performers, and to prove it I requested the 
gentleman to compel the young woman to play the 
Intermezzo from the “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” He ac 
quiesced, and within ten seconds of the making of my 
request the young woman was doing that very thing. 
It was a very wonderful performance in whatever 
light it was regarded. If there was trickery in it, it 
certainly was clever trickery, and if it was really 
thought-transference, as it appeared to be, it was mar- 
vellous, and to some persons should be disquieting. It 
may be that we are on the verge of some tremendous 
revelation of mind-searching powers, and that in a 
very short while our minds will be as open and clear 
for all the world to see as though they were so many 
printed pages. I shall hail with joy the advent of 
that day upon which this revelation is revealed, for 
I can then not only rest tranquilly while my stenog- 
rapher copies my thoughts off on her type-writing ma- 
chine, thus relieving me of the necessity of personally 
manipulating my pen, but can myself go forth into the 
world and take down for the benefit of my readers 
certain things I shall see in the minds of others. 


QUITE agree with the gentleman who writes me 
from Chicago that the managers of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition at Buffalo have been guilty of an 

extraordinary oversight in the matter of exhibits. 

“Have you observed with that eagle eye of yours,’” 
he writes, “that from one end of the Pan-American 
show to the other there is not a single South-American 
revolution on exhibition? Why neglect so well-estab- 
lished an industry?” 

I commend the suggestion to the management. 
Surely, with all sorts of athletic sports and_ bull- 
fights, and other characteristic exhibits in the Stadium 
from day to day, some portion of the remaining time 
might be devoted to a full-fledged revolution. It would 
be a drawing card, and would prove instructive as well 
as entertaining. There are so many in existence that 
to send one to Buffalo would certainly not inecon- 
venience our neighbors on the southerly continent. 


N every previous strike the wives of the strikers 
have been the strongest partisans. The steel 
strike is the one exception. It exists without the 

active sympathy of women. The strike is for a prin- 
ciple, not for wages—for an intangible, not a concrete 
something, and as Buckle points out, ** Women care 
nothing for Truth, though they will die gladly for 
what they call the truth.” 


AM sorry for my friends the Britons.. Not only 
are they distressed in mind and pocket by an ex- 
pensive war, but not long since a portion of West- 

minster Abbey tumbled down, and now that venerable 
pile St. Paul’s is showing signs of disintegration. I 
hope this is not ominous of a general break-up in things 
British, although there are not wanting signs, in the 
Saturday Review and elsewhere, of an_ intellectual 
break-up in the old country which are disturbing to 
those who hold the tight little isle in some veneration. 

There is one respect in which New-Yorkers are bet- 
ter off than the Londoners. When anything goes wrong 
here—like the sagging of the Brooklyn Bridge, for 
instance—we know precisely where to place the blame, 
but London has no Tammany Hall to use for this 
comfortable purpose, and as a result much apprehen- 
sion is rife in all quarters of the biggest city of the 
universe. After all, in one of its aspects Tammany is 
something of a blessing. 

HE theatrical world is becoming a trifle too 
amusing—so much so, in fact, that unless some- 
thing is done to stop it the comie papers will 

suffer by contrast. Announcement has been made of 
so many new stars of small magnitude for the eom- 
ing year that the prospect for a satisfactory season is 
not bright. With a large number of mediocre actors 
going out to twinkle on their own account it is about 
time for us to revise our dictionary, so that the truly 
great actors may cease to be known as stars and be des- 
ignated henceforth as planets. Irving and Bernhardt 
and Coquelin and Jefferson, under the prevailing easy 
eenditions, have got past the star stage and deserve a 
more eminent title. 

Personally, I should like to see an aggregation made 
up of a number of these small mummers to tour the 
country as “ The Little Dipper Company,” but I pre- 
sume it is too much to expect any such really sane en- 
terprise as this from our somewhat too complacent 
and unprogressive managers. 
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HE temperance folk of Maine have brought such 
influence to bear upon their ship builders and 
owners that the fashion of christening a new 

ship with a bottle of wine seems likely to go the way 
of other old customs 

1 don’t pretend to understand this. Mrs. Nation 
herself can do no more for the cause of temperance 
than destroy the vessels of intemperance, and a quart 
of champagne can scarcely be more effectively wasted 
than by spilling it into the briny deep. Still, the 
cause of temperance is a worthy one, and here it has 
been productive of exceptionally good results, for, in 
addition to accomplishing its purpose, it has pro- 
duced a new poet in the person of Mr. Sheriff Pear- 
son. of Portland. Thus he writes to Captain Hinkley 
of Bath on the occasion of the christening of the 
schooner Frederick Day, where a wreath of roses was 
substituted for the traditional juice of the vine: 


Capt. F. J. Hinkley, Bath: 

Please accept heartfelt thanks for your noble de- 
parture in the method of christening the white-winged 
flyers of the seas from the use of the devil’s broth that 
has cursed thousands of the sons of the deep to the 
sweet roses of paradise. 

(Signed ) S. F. Pearson, Sheriff. 

This sounds like a part of the unpublished corre- 
spondence of Algernon Charles Swinburne and Alfred 
Austin. I hereby nominate Sheriff Pearson for the 
next vacancy that may occur in the Laureateship. 


LONDON paper announces that a well - known 

English publishing house has in press for im- 

mediate publication a little book at a popular 
price on Sir Thomas Lipton and the America’s Cup. 
No one, so far as I have heard, has announced The 
Pennsylvania Crew and the Grand Challenge Cup. 


NE has only to take a drive along a country 

road to become convinced of the value of the 

lawn-mower as a humanizing agent. Ten years 
ago the rural “front yard” was but a mass of long 
and tangled grass, amid which a few old-fashioned 
flowers struggled feebly for existence. The only con- 
cession to esthetics was the semi-occasional and al- 
ways perfunctory mowing with a scythe, and the farm- 
er’s wife had to beg without ceasing for .even that 
poor favor. 

The cheap lawn-mower has changed all this, and 
the rural homestead that does not rejoice in a neatly 
shaven lawn is the exception. It follows naturally 
that the paths must be trimmed and the flower-beds 
weeded and raked. These improvements but make 
more evident the deficiencies in the garden fence. Re- 
sult, the replacing of broken palings and a fresh coat 
of whitewash. And so the process of regeneration 
goes on, and the gospel of beauty (that is never so 
powerfully preached as by things themselves inani- 
mate) becomes a reality in that household. All hail to 
the lawn-mower as an apostle of sweetness and light! 


HEN an astute politician begins to talk pol- 
\¢ itics in summer weather you may know at 
once that his schemes are too much for his 
comfort. He doesn’t want to think and scheme; he’d 
rather drink the waters and invite his soul; but occa- 
sionally circumstances are too much for him, and the 
demands of his trade make it necessary to work what 
he calls his “ mind,” just as the erying necessities of 
a Wall Street broker keep him on the curb when all 
his spiritual nature tells him that he ought to cease 
calling on the street and go to putting on the green. 
All of which is apropos of several—at least two—Presi- 
dential booms which have been set in motion during 
the last week or so. Out of regard to my readers, I 
urge them not to bother over them. I know my poli- 
tician very well. I have summered and wintered with 
him. He is not necessarily bad or disingenuous, but 
his trade has its ways and its manners, and one of 
his ways of killing off a candidate whom he doesn’t 
like is to begin talking about him just three years 
before any candidate is going to be wanted, and his 
manner of doing it is usually by newspaper interviews. 
In view of the importance which these interviews seem 
to have—seem to the unwary—I consider it to be my 
duty to advise all the rockers on the summer - hotel 
piazzas to go on rocking, to get up no untimely steam 
over this name or that. to borrow no trouble over an 
apparent slight to a favorite son, to use the interview 
simply as an emollient for summer conditions; gos- 
siping over it in a sleepy or a lively way, depending, 
of course, upon atmospheric conditions, not even men- 
tioning it, however, except as an appropriate adjunct 
to the war on mosquitoes, and in the pauses between 
the accounts of those scores which a man makes when 
he is ail alone on the golf-links, or of that tremendous 
fish which bit just as the fisherman was starting for 
home, and was over that part of the lake which has 
never been fathomed. There is only one hot-weather 
virtue in a Presidential boom started in 1901 for 
1904; it isn’t intended seriously, although it may be- 
come so, for your cunning politician often starts a 
boomerang. 


N a neighboring city, which is so much smaller 
than the metropolis that individuality has some 
chance, there is a large Mayor of doubtful politi- 

eal morality—that is, he is under the suspicion of 
certain good people, who probably outnumber the 
Mayor, but who do not possess his prodigious energy. 
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Besides, they are busy making their rents, clothes, and 
sustenance, while the Mayor has nothing to do but 
lay by real estate where it will wait for him until 
his term is over. ‘Therefore it is for his interest to 
dance at the balls, kiss the babies, and carry out a 
very sound philosophy, and it is to this philosophy 
that I desire to call the attention of the reformers. 
This successful Mayor, who may not be half as bad as 
he is painted, and who may not even aspire to be the 
P. J. Gleason of his town, although it is alleged that 
he does, lays the proposition down that he “knows 
enough to know what the people of want, and to 
know that a good time never hurt anybody.” So 
there is great consideration in this Mayor’s happy city 
for popular desire, and there is much public fiddling, 
dancing. steamboat excursioning, picnicking, and a 
pretty wholesale community of pleasure, and at all 
times the Mayor does his utmost to add to the gayety 
of the voters and their wives and sweethearts. His 
idea of a good time does not stop at piping and dan- 
cing either, for he gives coal to the poor, and shoes 
to children who are unable to go to school because of 
the lack of them. This is what is done by a politician 
whose conduct is said to be reprehensible, in order 
that he may remain Mayor and at the head of the 
civic procession. Assuming that he is bad as bad can 
be, it seems to me he is teaching a lesson which ought 
to be heeded by better men. The reason of his success 
is that private merriment forgets a multitude of pub- 
lic sins. The people of our cities love generosity, even 
when it is only apparent, and are therefore easily de- 
ceived by it when it is cunningly assumed for merce- 
nary objects; they also love a “ good time,” and are 
repelled by too much seriousness. If innocent amuse- 
ments make for the profit of the ungodly, why may 
they not be enlisted in the service of righteousness? 
Suppose the reformers try it! Let them cease from 
pondering and moaning for a time and cut an occa- 
sional pigeon-wing. 





MONG the pleasant bits of summer reading which 
our realists the newspaper correspondents have 
prepared for us is the account of the yacht of 

the Due d’Orléans. According to this account this 
yacht constitutes the navy of the French monarchical 
party. It has guns, its crew have rifles, its officers 
have uniforms. Somewhere about the place, in a 
pantry, or a locker, or in the coat-tail pocket of the 
Duke’s every day, or else his Sunday, suit are the 
white lilies of the family flag. This is the portend of 
the coming overthrow of the French Republic by the 
Orleans family. Again: Colonel Louis Bonaparte, of 
the Russian artillery, is the man who has been select- 
ed by the correspondents to overthrow the republic in 
the interests of the Bonapartists. He is a scion of a 
royal family, which his great-uncle was not. His 
grandfather Jerome was recognized as a King of 
Westphalia by Europe, and his mother was Princess 
Clotilde of the house of Savoy. Therefore, in the event 
of the failure of the Orleans yacht to overthrow the 
republic, it is expected that the proud Bourbons will 
consent that Colonel Louis may have a chance in the 
game. His elder brother, Victor, it seems, is not to 
be thought of for a moment. The correspondents are 
also thoughtful enough to improve the colonel’s eligi- 
bility for imperial honors by giving him an unnamed, 
and possibly unselected, Romanoff for a wife. Mean- 


while the French republicans, of assorted kinds, carry ” 


the elections to such good purpose that, since the 20th 
ef July, election Sunday, they have control of the 
Chamber of Deputies by about five to one, and, in the 
language of the London Spectator, France remains 
“one of the strongest, the richest, and the least un- 
happy countries of the world.” All of which goes to 
show how easy it is to invent an interesting and stim- 
ulating bit of fiction. 


‘“““WOW wages make dangerous servants, saying 
which the old bank president sent for his pay- 
ing-teller, who was locked up in a wire cage 

in company with a million dollars in bills, and raised 

his salary to $15 a week.” The novel which opens 
with this sentence has been running as a serial in 
the newspapers now these one hundred and fifty years, 
more or less. Sometimes it ends with the flight of 
the teller; sometimes he is caught on the pier or in 
the Grand Central Station. The bank president is 
still free, though many of him and his shareholders 
are poorer than they might have been but for him 
and the teller. But the bank president is not the only 
victim of the poorly paid man. Mr. Brodrick says 
that he pays his clerks so ill that they steal his se- 
crets. Some years ago a poorly paid clerk in the 

French marine bureau sold the plans of Toulon to an 

American officer, who bought them to oblige an Italian 

friend. And now British workmen who are paid 

less than the market-rate of wages have sold plans 
of British torpedo-boats to the French. If a bank, or 

a government, or any other dealer in labor and fidelity 

wants as good as there is in the market, it must pay 

for it. If John Bull’s wages to torpedo-boat build- 
ers won’t pay for the noontide beer, the beer is going 
to be had somehow or other, even if the price must 
be had by sending over to Paris for it, and incidentally 
accompanying the order by a full set of drawings of 

a boat intended for the destruction of French men-of- 

war, but which may be used, of course, for the con- 

struction of a submarine vessel which will blow up 

English men-of-war; so I shall closé as I began, and 

accept as the truth the unfollowed dictum of the dis- 








appointed bank president— Low wages make danger- 
ous servants.” 


LTHOUGH two polar expeditions are projected 
A at the present time, one north and one south, 
I cannot even simulate a shiver. Polar explora- 
tion is not what it was when I used to intersperse my 
eager reading of Indian fighting with the adventures 
of Dr. Kane and McClintock. The good old-fashioned 
explorer lived on seal blubber and bear steak, and al- 
ways developed scurvy because of lack of vegetables. 
He faced.dangers and defied hardships, and even though 
his relations with the publishing trade were not so 
intimate as those of his successors, he managed to keep 
an interesting diary and deserve his place in a dic- 
tionary of biography. But the modern explorer goes 
about his work as if he were going on a pleasant out- 
ing. I have just been reading an account of the sup- 
plies taken along by one exploring party headed for 
the arctic circle, and it looks to me as if they were 
prepared to make a night of it, even if the night should 
last for six months. Besides all kinds of canned and 
potted meats and game. five thousand bottles of cham- 
pagne are mentioned as being in the cargo. They have 
a great variety of canned vegetables and fruits, and, in 
fact, all the necessities for a picnic party. Of course 
they would be foolish to go in any other way when 
modern conditions enable them to travel with so much 
comfort, but when I remember that champagne and 
potted partridge, I know I will never be thrilled by 
any books that may be produced by explorers travel- 
ling in this way. Polar Bears I have Dodged may 
make interesting reading, but I shall always miss the 
blubber and Esquimaux bill of fare of my youth. 


HE British government is evidently very much 
T disturbed by the situation in South Africa, and 

the leaders have admitted that comparatively 
little has been gained. The British hold nothing but 
a few cities and small zones about them. The govern- 
ment js exposed to a fire from the humanitarians on 
account of their concentration camps, and Mrs. Chris- 
tian De Wet has written a letter which, if it expresses 
the sentiments of the Boer women, augurs ill for a 
speedy close of the war. She denounces the English 
for saying that their government provides for her; 
tells them that she is a prisoner and is entitled to 
what she receives; that she would receive nothing 
from them as a gift or a favor; and that she trusts 
that no harm that may come to her or no danger that 
she may be in will cause her husband or the Boers to 
bend from their purpose to win back the independence 
of their country. It used to be the fashion to call 
women who wrote like this “ Roman matrons,” and 
to expect much of their sons. There are, of course, 
British matrons also, and between the two peace in 
South Africa seems to be made remote. 


epoch-making a character and appeals so strong- 

ly to my imagination that I can hardly refrain 
from beginning my comments with, “ Ah, would that,” 
or some similar phrase in good poetic standing. A 
poetry-quoting contest has been held by the professors 
and students of Chicago University, and certain per- 
sons whose names are immaterial in connection with 
so great an event in applied esthetics contended for su- 
premacy and were awarded prizes. What I am eager to 
learn is, who was the tall spirit that presided as judge? 
Before there can be a poetry-quoting contest, it fol- 
lows as the night the day that there must be a man 
who knows what poetry is, and can distinguish it 
from the abundant prose that persists in masquerading 
in rhyme. Who has finally settled for us the prob- 
lem of what is true poetry? Let not his light be hid- 
den under a bushel, but let him lay aside his modesty 
and shine forth. There are many who would gladly 
go to Chicago even in the dog-days to learn a sure 
way of knowing poetry when they see or hear it. Per- 
sonally I claim to have a fairly good idea of what is 
not poetry, and perhaps by a system of elimination 
—or would the ancient mathematical term of “ ex- 
haustion ” be better?—I might by infinite labor get at 
the residuum in our literature that is pure poetry; 
but why should I go to so much trouble if there is a 
man in Chicago who knows the elusive thing by sight 
or ear? I know that prose sawed into stove-lengths 
and neatly piled with capitals on the weather side, 
or even when nicely turned with rhymes matched 
straight or on the bias, is not poetry; but what is the 
genuine article? While awaiting an answer the kin- 
dled imagination cannot but dwell on the possible 
result of these contests. Are they to repeat in the 
New World the triumphs of the Dionysiac Theatre? and 
may we hope to see a modern Aeschylus contending 
with a belated Sophocles, or a Sophocles with a new 
Euripides? If so I know of a dark Pegasus I would 
like to enter at some future contest, and if his rider 
does not quote all rivals to a standstill I will hide my 
diminished head under a pile of his unsold works. 
But perhaps the contests are to be confined to critics 
and lovers of what they suppose to be poetry, and if 
so, are there to be handicaps for familiar quoters like 
Bartlett, and compilers of all-embracing anthologies 
like Stedman? The published accounts of this new 
departure in college sports are lamentably meagre, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, and I hope the 
world of culture will not be kept much longer in the 
dark if any one in Chicago is possessed of true light 
on the vexed subject of poetry. 


A RECENT item of news from Chicago is of so 
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How’d you like to be a-hittin’ up the trail, instead o’ sittin’ 
At a desk an’ nigh fergittin’ that there’s any happy land? ca 
How'd you like to be a-shovin’ of yer nose in Nature’s lovin’ Co se 
Cup, with droopin’ ferns above, an’ perriwinkles in the sand? Gy), OZ 























How’d you like to be a-slippin’ through the dew, to where the nippin’ 
O’ the buds is certain tippin’ that a buck’s a-usin’ there? 

How'd you like to hear a bumpin’ down the ridge, an’ see him jumpin’ 
(All the time ’at yer a-pumpin’) with his flag a-flyin’ fair? 






































How’d you like to be a-paddlin’ close to shore an’ start skeedaddlin’ 
Brood o’ wood-duck, e’en a-spraddlin’ o’ themselves a-tryin’ to fly? 
How’d you like to be a-tearin’ down the Sound an’ not a-carin’ 
If you never see the swearin’ city rabble, till you die? 
iia, 
































How’d you like to be a-wadin’ where there’s ne’er a thought o’tradin’, / 
An’ the leafy boughs a-shadin’ swirly pool where big’uns stay? ||) (Ve 
How’d you like to be a-trailin’ through the stubble after quail, an’ la 
See yer pointers, never failin’, set as hard as bakened clay? 





























How’d you like to be a-lopin’ where there’s nothin’ but the open, 
Wishin’ sumpin’ needed ropin’, just to give the bronc a run? 
How’d you like to be a-sleepin’ where the crawlin’ things, an’ creepin’, 
Make a bug-net worth the keepin’ till the risin’ o’ the sun? 



































How’d you like to be a-goin’ where the glacier water’s flowin’, 
An’ the elk his bugle’s blowin’ just to hear it echo back? 

How’d you like to be a-campin’ where you couldn’t help a-trampin’ 

On the alpine flowers, a-stampin’ down a place to put ver pack? 
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Robert D. and George L. Wrejin Holcombe Ward returning a Ground Stroke 
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Dwight F. Davis’s Twist Service Robert Wrenn serving 


Lawn-Tennis at the Crescent Athletic Club Grounds, Bay Ridge, Saturday, August 3 


The Wrenn brothers were the victors, defeating the national amateur champions Ward and Davis 


























The latest Leviathan of the Seas—The Steamer “Celtic” at her Wharf, New York 


The “Celtic” is, next to the “ Oceanic,” the largest steamer afloat. Her tonnage is 20,880; length, 700 feet; beam, 75 feet; depth, 49 feet. The “Celtic” has nine decks, and her 
load displacement is 38,220 tons 

















Procession of Notables crossing Plaza Palacio from the Palace to the 
Grand Stand 


Two staff-officers leading; Generals Chaffee and MacArthur and Governor Taft 
immediately following 
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Civil and Military Officers awaiting General MacArthur’s Departure for 
the United States 


Governor Taft and General MacArthur at left; General Chaffee in dark uniform; 
General Wheaton with head bent 




















An informal Talk by Notables at the Wharf 
General MacArthur’s launch awaiting his arrival 
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Troop I, Fourth Cavalry, en route to the Docks 
Troops of the Fourteenth and Ninth Infantry and artillery corps standing at “ present arms’ 


The Inauguration of Governor Taft at Manila, July 4 























_ The New National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, at Johnson City, Tennessee 


From the Plans by J. H. Freelander, of New York 


, I ‘HIS home, which will provide shelter for about 2500 volunteers, both Union’ 


and Confederate, as well as of any other wars in which the United States 
may be engaged, will be located on a tract of land about a mile and three- 
quarters long by a little less than half that in width. The site is in the heart 
Ps the Tennessee Mountains, about three hours’ ride from Asheville, North Caro- 
ina, and possesses, on account of its high altitude, an especially invigorating and 
healthful climate. # i 
The general scheme comprises about thirty-five different buildings. A Con- 
gressional appropriation of $1,000,000 has been made for the construction of the 
ome, which is to be completed within three years. The buildings will be in the 
— of the French Renaissance, special features being made of the Memorial 
' all, Mess Hall. and Chapel. The Canteen, similar to those built and used in 
ormer days in the army, will also be a noteworthy part of the plan. 
The grounds, which are extensive, are to be laid out in parks, groves, and drive- 
ways. A railroad station will be erected at the entrance to the grounds, and will 
conform architecturally to the general plan of the home. A trolley Jine from John- 


wos City will help to make communication with the outer world'a matter of con- 
ience, 





The parade-ground, which will be 4001000 feet, will be flanked on the one 
end by the Memorial Hall, and on the other by the greenhouses. The hall will 
contain a stage, complete in all appointments, permitting the inmates of the 
home to enjoy theatrical productions with all accessories. There will be twelve 


barrack buildings, all within easy walking distance of the Mess Hall—each to have 
its own park, and all connected by roads, reaching to the other buildings on the 
grounds. Religious services will be held in two chapels— Protestant and 


Catholic. 

The board of managers for the National Home are—the President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice, and the Secretary of War, ea officio; General 
Martin T. McMahon. of New York city, president; General William J. Sewell, 
Camden, New Jersey, first vice-president; Colonel John I.. Mitchell, of Milwaukee, 
second vice - president; Colonel George W. Steele, Marion, Indiana, secretary; 
William B. Franklin, Hartford, Connecticut; General Alfred L. Person, Pittsburg; 
General Charles M. Anderson, Greenville: Colonel Sidney G. Cooke, Herington, 
Kansas; General Thomas J. Henderson, Princeton, Illinois; General J. Marshall 
Brown, Portland, Maine; and William H. Bonsall, Los Angeles, California. Major 
Bermingham, general treasurer. 











6 REAT goin’s on at Newport,” said Mr. 
Dooley. 

“What’s Newport?” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. 


“JT r-read about it ivry day in th’ 

pa-aper,” said Mr. Dooley, “ an’ I know. 

‘Tis th’ socyal capital iv America, this here pa-aper 
says. “Tis like Wash’nton, on’y it costs more. ’Tis 
where th’ socyal ligislachure meets wanst a year an’ 
decides how long we’ll wear our coats this season an’ 
how often, an’ how our yachts’ll be cut an’ our frinds. 
Tis there th’ millyionaire meets his wife that was 
an’ inthrajooces her to his wife that is to be if she can 
break away fr’m her husband that oughtn’t to’ve been. 

“Yes, sir, it must be th’ gran’ place. But ’tis no 
aisy thing livin’ there. In th’ first place, ye must have 
th’ money an’ ye must have th’ look iv havin’ it, an’ 
ye must look as though it belonged to ye. That last’s 
th’ hardest thing iv all. No matther how much coin 
« man has, if it hasn’t been siparated fr’m th’ man that 
arned it so long that th’ man that has it can go 
ar-round without th’ fear iv a mechanic’s lien in his 
eye, they tear up his ticket at th’ box-office. Not f’r 
him th’ patent-midicine dance where th’ nobility goes 
as little liver pills, not f’r him th’ vigitable party 
where th’ signs iv aristocrasy appears radyantly clad 
as onions an’ egg-plants, not f’r him th’ jolt fr’m Mrs. 
Rileoort or th’ quick left fr’m Mrs. Rasther. He’s set 
back to about Cooney Island, an’ there he stays till 
his money stops baggin’ at th’ knees an’ climbin’ over 
th’ collar. 

“ But ‘tis th’ millyionaire’s dhream to land there. He 
starts in as foreman in a can facthry. By an’ by he 
larns that wan iv th’ men wurrukin’ f’r him has in- 
vinted a top that ye can opin with a pair iv scissors, 
an’ he throws him down an’ takes it away fr’m him. 
He’s a robber, says ye? He is while he’s got th’ other 
man down. But whin he gets up he’s a magnate. Thin 
he sells out his wurruks to a thrust, an’ thin he sells 
cout th’ thrust to th’ thrustful, an’ thin he begins his 
weary march to Newport. First he has a house on 
Mitchigan Avnoo with ir’n dogs on th’ lawn. Thin 
he builds a palachial mansion at Oconomowoc. They’re 
beginnin’ to hear about him now. Thin he moves down 
to th’ sea-shore an’ roughs it with th’ Purytans, an’ 
fin'lly he lands. *Tis a summer’s mornin’ as his yacht 
steams slowly up to Newport. Th’ aged millyionaire 
is propped up on th’ deck, an’ as th’ sunlight sthrikes 
th’ homes iv luxury an’ alimony, a smile crosses his 
face. ‘Is that th’ house iv Mrs. Rasther?’ he says. 
‘It is, says th’ weepin’ fam’ly. ‘An’ is that where 
Mr. A. E. I. O. U. an’ sometimes W. an’ Y. Belcoort 





In th’ first place, ye must have th’ Money an’ ye must have th’ 


Look iv havin’ it” 
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lives an’ has his bein’?’ ‘ That’s th’ house.’ 
he says, ‘put me congress gaiters undher th’ bed an 
hide me fine cut where none can see it,’ says he. ‘I 
die contint,’ he says.” 
“ What do they do there?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 
“Well, ’tis hard f’r me to make out,’ said Mr. 


* Thin,’ 


> 


Dooley. “ They 
must have their 
own throubles. 


Ivry day I r-read 
in th’ pa-aper iv a 
horrible catastro- 
phe at Newport. 
Here ye ar-re to- 
day: ‘ Misther 
Willie Hankerbilt 
met with a mos’ 
dhreadful an’ pro- 
vokin’ accident to- 
day. While dhriv- 
in’ his cillybrated 
gasoline Booney- 
Mooney five - hun- 
dherd power auty- 
mobile Purple As- 
sassin, at a mod- 
hrate rate iv wan 
hundherd miles an 
hour, accompanied 
be th’ beautiful 
Countess Eckstein 
(who was former- 
ly Mrs. Casey 
Kelly, whose hus- 





band’s marredge “To th’ Corner fr a Pail iv 
with her aunt was Champagne” 
cillybrated at 

Saint Go-go’s-on- 


th’-hill las’ week), he was r-run into be wan Thomas 
Sullivan, a painther employed be Mrs. Reginald 
Steenevant, who is soon to occupy th’ handsome 
house Dove Villa, which is part iv th’ settlement 
allowed her be th’ Dakota coorts. Mr. Hankerbilt 
was onable to turn aside to avoid th’ collision, an’ 
it was on’y be a supreme effort that he kep’ fr’m bein’ 
tipped over. He showed rare prisence iv mind, on 
which he was congrathulated be th’ wholy colony. Sul- 
livan showed no prisince iv mind at all, eyether befure 
or afther death. Manny iv th’ cottagers ar-re talkin’ 
iv havin’ a law passed compellin’ pedesthreens to ring 
a bell an’ blow a hor-rn on their way to wurruk. Oth- 
erwise they won’t be a whole tire left in Newport.’ 
“An’ if it isn’t bein’ 
i bumped into be __pedes- 
threens, it’s bein’ almost 
upset in a yacht or bein’ 
almost dhrowned  swim- 
min’ or almost suffycated 
at a garden party. An’ 
thin there ar-re burglars. 
There ar-re burglars that 
break into ye’er house, an’ 
there ar-re burglars that 
creep up behind ye an’ 
give ye a wallop with a 
piece iv pipe an’ steal 
ye’er dinner nights. Ye 
heerd about poor’ Mrs. 
Rasther. Well, sir, I al- 


iver it was med Newport, 
whin he laid out th’ speci- 
fycations, set aside two 
days ivry week f’r Mrs. 
Rasther’s _ dinner. On 
thim days Mrs. -Rasther 
was to eat.. I don’t know 
what she done on th’ oth- 
er days. But two dinners 
a week ain’t much f’r even 
a lady an’ light feeder, an’ 
ye can imagine this poor 
woman countin’ th’ days. 
‘Sundah, July eight, on’y 
two days to victuals.’ 
‘Mondah, July nine, twin- 
ty-four hours to th’ gro- 
eeries.’ ‘ Choosdah, haven’t 














most cried. Ye see, who-: 





Mr. Dooley: On Life at Newport % 


time to write me di’ry.’ ‘Winsdah, in bed, docther 
thinks nawthin’ seeryous.’ Well, sir, wud ye believe 
it—ye won’t—-some onscrupylous persons, some shop- 
lifters disgeesed as s’ciety leaders, some criminals, took 
off their shoes an’ crept in an’ hooked Mrs. Rasther’s 
dinner nights. Stole thim, be hivins. Lifted thim off 
th’ line. I don’t know how they done it, but here 
it is in th’ pa-aper: ‘Newport much excited. Mrs. 
Rasther’s dinner nights stolen.’ 1 hope they'll get 
afther thim Red Learies iv Newport s’ciety an’ sin- 
tince thim, an’ I hope th’ polis’ll rayeover Mrs. Ras- 
ther’s dinner nights an’ she can identify th’ goods. 
What’s it to be a s’ciety leader if ye can’t eat. "Tis 
an impty honor, be hivins. They’se nawthin’ to it.” 

““Well, why do they live there if it gives thim so 
much throuble?” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Well, sir.’ said Mr. Dooley, “I guess they ain’t 
much diff’rence between th’ very rich an’ th’ very 
poor. In th’ ol’ counthry, whin a man’s got th’ money, 
he used to buy an estate an’ thry to get as far away 
fr’m anny wan else as he cud, an’ th’ on’y time he see 
anny wan was whin he wint to Dublin f’r horse-show 
week an’ sold all his spavined horses to th’ hated sasse- 
nach an’ come back an’ sobered up. But here ’tis 
diff’rent. Rich or poor, we want to be in sight an’ 
sound iv neighbors, or they’se no fun in life. What 
made Mrs. Mulligan rayfuse las’ year to go to live on 
th’ tin acres her rich brother, th’ plumber, offered her 
rint free? She needed comp’ny. She wanted to be 
where she cud get th’ smell iv th’ neighbors’ cookin’, 
an’ brush th’ clothes-line aside an’ talk acrost th’ alley 
with Mrs.Schmittschmitt,an’ see rollickin’ Terry Duffy 
go by on his autymobile ringin’ up fares with a glad 
smile. So it is with th’ millyionaire. He’s got to have 
some wan to set on th’ stoop iv his yacht with him 
chattin’ about matthers iv th’ Union, while his wife 
has th’ s’ciety iv other millyionaires’ wives, an’ can give 
little Reggy or Clarissa eight dollars an’ sind thim 
down to th’ corner f’r a pail iv champagne. As more 
millyionaires comes up, th’ place’ll be more an’ more 
crowded. It’ll be a conjisted disthrict, an’ we'll r-read 





“*Compellin’ Pedesthreens to ring a Bell an’ blow a Hor-rn 
on their Way to Wurruk” 


in th’ pa-apers iv a millyionaire an’ fam’ly iv eight 
livin’ in wan room with on’y about two-be-four iv 
oxygen f’r each person. No, sir, they ain’t th’ breadth 
iv ye’er hand’s diff’rence between Mrs. Mulligan an’ 
Mrs. Ganderbilk. If Tim Mulligan iver shovels his 
way into a thrust, Mrs. Mulligan’d live at Newport, 
an’ if Ganderbilk wint broke, Mrs. Ganderbilk wud be 
in a tinimint. ’Tis th’ socyal feelin’, Hinnissy.” 

“We're all alike,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

‘“They ain’t more thin three or four hundherd mill- 
yion dollars diff’rence between us,” said Mr. Dooley. 

, F, P. DUNNE. 
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Memorial to Margaret Fuller Ossoli 


Erected at Point of Woods, Long Island, near where, on July 19, 1850, the ship which was bringing her back from Italy went ashore. The tablet, which is placed in the pavilion, was 





unveiled on the anniversary of the date above mentioned 
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AT MARINE PARK, BOSTON 


Drawn by O. Toaspern 
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House-Boat Life 


House-Boats on the Shrewsbury, at Red Bank, New Jersey 





little opportunity for the house- 





























boat. 

A prominent Englishman, 
who for a number of years has 
resided in this country and 
who is identified with aquatic 
sports of all sorts, believes that 
house-boating can never be the 
same in America as it is in 
England. He advances a rather 
curious reason why the sport 
is not likely to become as com- 


in the United States 

















of the rivers and bayous and the wide stretches of 
the lakes and lagoons, with the dense overhanging 
foliage of the tropical forest, make it, indeed, a won- 
drously pleasant place in which to enjoy an out-door 
life. In Florida the house-boat is seen at its best, 
but it must not be thought that the Southern waters 
monopolize all the advantages, for there are many lo- 
‘alities in the North that are nearly as well adapted 
to the sport. 

In the vicinity of New York there are hundreds of 
miles of coast-line available for house-boating. Down 
along the Jersey coast, principally in the vicinity of 
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mon here as on the other side. 
He thinks the great American 
mosquito is apt to have a hand 
in the game, and his presence 
is sure to prove discouraging to 


humanity. England has no 
mosquitoes, and _ house - boats 





may be tied up close to shore 





Sleeping-Room on a House-Boat of moderate Cost 


NE hears a great deal nowadays of house-boat- 
ing, and it is evident that this particular 
branch of out-door life is attracting no little 


attention. In England house - boating has been pop- 


ular for a long time, but in this country it is only ° 


within the last three or four 
years that the American public 


anywhere. The lights on the 
boats at night do not draw any 
undesirable visitors. In Amer- 
ica there are few localities 
where this would be possible. 

Most persons believe that Florida is about the only 
region in America where house-boats are used to any 
extent. It is true that in that land of flowers and 
sunshine there are all the conditions which make the 
ideal place for house - boating. The sluggish waters 


An Indian River Floating Home 


the Shrewsbury River, there are a number of these 
craft. ‘The Shrewsbury, though only a few miles in 
length, has many branches. ‘The north branch, or 
Navesink River, is a most delightful locality for house- 
boats. At Pattersons Cove, Clay Pit Creek, and other 
places may always be found a number of boats during 
the summer season. On the south branch, in the vi- 
cinity of Little Silver, there have been house-boats for 
many years. Passengers on the steamers from New 
York to Long Branch may locate a dozen or more 
house-boats at different points along the shore or in 
among the islands after the point of the Hook has 
been passed on the down trip. 

Further south, in the waters of the Manasquan and 
Shark rivers, Barnegat Bay, Toms River, and other 
places, primitive yet cozy summer homes are not in- 
frequent. Up along the shores of the Sound, on the 
Long Island and Connecticut coasts, “The House on 
Logs” is frequently to be ob- 
served. Where only a_ few 
boats were to be seen five years 





has awakened to the great pos- 
sibilities of the sport. Even 
now it is doubtful if house- 
boating, as our English cousins 
understand the word, will ever 
become a recognized institution 
in the United States. 

There is no river or water 
in America which corresponds 
in its conditions and surround- 
ings with the English Thames, 
where house-boating flourishes 


as nowhere else. This great 
siream, winding for miles 
through a densely populated 


country-side, is lined to the 


water’s edge on both of its 
banks with the homes of 
Kngland’s leisure class. At 


short intervals are villages and 
towns. Every one is at home 
on the water, and experienced 
in all branches of waterman- 
ship. 

The Thames itself is an ideal 
stream for house-boating. The 
current is slow, and the river’s 
banks are sloping and easily ac- 
cessible. The Hudson has been 
spoken of as the river in Amer- 
ica that would in time rival 
the Thames in_ house - boating 
attractiveness. A moment’s 
thought will show the impossi- 
bility of this claim. With its 











ago, to-day there are scores, 
showing that the fad is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

The St. Lawrence River, 
dotted as it is with islands, is 
increasing in favor with house- 
boat men. This summer it is 
said that there are more of this 
craft on the St. Lawrence than 
have ever been there before. 
Far out on the Pacific coast the 
people say that their house- 
boats are really ahead, in 
point of comfort, convenience, 
and general use, of those in the 
East. In the Middle West, 
where the waters are sheltered, 
house- boats are not by any 
means an unknown quantity. 
Several very elaborate and com- 
fortable craft, with numerous 
smaller boats, are anchored on 
that beautiful inland lake Min- 
netonka. 

The true type of house-boat 
is the house upon a raft. The 
improved house-boat, from the 
American stand-point, is a craft 
adapted to cruising under her 
own power, and with more of 
the conveniences and appurte- 
nances of the yacht or small 
steamer. The latter requires 
a crew and sailing-master and 
many other things that do not 








swift, powerful tide, precipi- 
tous, rocky banks bordered by 
railroad tracks, there is very 





Drawing-Room in Lewis A. Nixon’s Palatial House-Boat 


properly belong to house-boat- 
ing. The real house-boat owner 
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A Savannah River House-Boat, with its own Steam-power 


is his own captain and the principal part of the crew. 
if his boat be large and unwieldy, and his financial! 
condition permit, a man-of-all-work will find plenty 
to do, but is not absolutely necessary. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why house-boating is be- 
coming popular is the opportunity it affords the femi- 
nine part of a man’s family to join him in his outing. 
The cramped quarters of the ordinary yacht or sail- 
ing-vessel do not permit of much comfort to a wo- 
man, But in a house-boat she is at home. The roof 
gardens that adorn many house-boats are just the 
thing for women. The little feminine touches here and 
there, the housekeeper’s careful supervision, and the 
presence of woman herself go far towards making it 
the ideal life. 

Although the first craze of bicycling has passed, this 
splendid sport will always remain an important part 
of our out-door life. The combination of bicycling 
and house-boating has many advantages, and is entire- 
ly feasible. After the craft has been tied up in a 
new harbor the wheel- comes into play for excursions 
into the surrounding country, as well as for trips 
to markets for necessary supplies. Photography has 
its place in recording pictorially the different places 
visited. 

When the purse permits, the problem of locomotion 
of house-boats is easy. Assuming that the boat is of 
the simpler type, without means of its own for pro- 
pulsion, and that the eruise is upon waters where tow- 
ing from the banks is not practicable, a small launch 
has been found the best. It is surprising how small a 
launch will tow a large house-boat. The launch is also 
a great convenience and pleasure for outside excur- 
sions and short trips. 

The complete freedom and independence of life on 

a house-boat is one of its greatest charms. If the 
ewner so wills, he can cut himself and family off from 
civilization as completely as does the hunter or sports- 
man who plunges into the deep woods and travels 
afar simply to avoid the crowd and to be alone with 
nature. The disciple of house-boating has many ad- 
vantages over the man who seeks the woods or moun- 
tains. A comfortable habitation with a tight roof 
and a dry bed is always at hand. Plenty of. sup- 
plies can be carried without any extra labor, which, 
supplemented by fresh meat and. poultry, and vegeta- 
bles from the market or farm-house, a few miles away, 
will feed the house-boatman -like a king. He may 
take his entire family away with him for months— 
something that is hardly practicable for the man who 
is camping out. In these days the average American 
is so used to certain conveniences of the city that he 
sadly misses them when sojourning in the wild woods; 
nearly all of -these can be carried along on the trip 
of the ordinary house-boat. 
_ Not all persons are so situated that they can indulge 
in any pleasure that fancy dictates, without regard 
to cost. Many things are beyond the average man be- 
cause of their expensiveness. But house-boating is one 
of the few that are within the reach of all, be he the 
struggling clerk of modest salary or the man of many 
millions. House-boats may be home-made at a com- 
paratively trifling cost, or the product of the profes- 
sional yacht or ship builder, running into thousands of 
dollars. The pleasure to be derived is not measured 
by their expensiveness. 

The average house-boat costs anywhere from one to 
five hundred dollars. There is, of course, hardly any 
limit as to what may be spent in this direction, and 
house-boats worth from $2000 to $3000 are by no means 
uncommon. In the latter the item of engine and 
machinery makes up a considerable part of the cost. 
But whether the house-boat be worth $100 or $1000 
there is nothing to limit the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of the owner. True, when one desires to east off 
the moorings and sail away to newer scenes and other 
shores, there is a difference as to whether the house- 
boat is to be “poled” in a cautious way along the 
shores, or whether it starts out boldly under its own 
steam. But so there is a difference between the tour- 
ist who uses the means of locomotion which nature 
has given him and him whose wealth provides the most 
luxurious conveyances. 

For all practical purposes, a house-boat costing in 
the neighborhood of $300 to $400 has been found to 
answer every need. Another hundred spent for fur- 
niture has given the happy owner a home that no one 
need to be ashamed of. When one thinks of how many 
people there are who pay this amount or more for 





the rental of a stuffy little cottage at a summer re- 
sort for a single season, the argument is all in favor 
of owning one’s own home for the outing months. 
The late Pierre Lorillard, at the time of his death, 
was having constructed what will probably be the 
finest and largest house-boat on this side of the At- 
lantic. The new boat is to succeed the old Caiman. 
which was burned about a year ago, while laid up for 
the summer in Florida. In the Caiman the great 
sportsman and his friends spent many happy days 
drifting hither and thither in the peaceful Southern 
waters. The Caiman was perhaps the most ambitious 
craft of the kind that had been constructed up to that 
time. It was a floating home, comfortable, convenient, 
and well appointed. About 120 feet long and 25 feet 
wide, it easily accommodated twenty-five to fifty guests. 
The first floor, or main-deck, was devoted to the ordi- 
nary living-rooms, while the second story, or upper 
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the living-quarters, and includes front and back par- 
lors, dining- saloon, several state-rooms, bath and 
toilet - rooms, ete. Below decks are most admirable 
and comfortable arrangements for the crew and ser- 
vants, store-rooms, and kitchen. 

The lighting of the boat will be by electricity; two 
twenty-five horse-power gaso‘ene-engines will provide 


power, and all appointments will be of the best. Mr. 
Lorillard intended to furnish the boat in the most 


superb manner, and for this purpose purchased thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of beautiful tapestries, curtains, 
and other fittings in Europe, just before he died, send- 
ing many cases of these goods to Rancocas to be stored 
until needed. 

Not quite so large, but equally as well designed and 
equipped, is the Cachelot, owned by J. B. MeDonough, 
of New Rochelle, designed for use principally in the 
waters of the Sound and around New York. No at- 
tempt was made to secure a light draught, and conse- 
quently the Cachelot draws about six feet of water. 
This permits of a somewhat different arrangement of 
the rooms. The Cachelot is 100 feet long, with a beam 
of 23 feet. She is equipped with engines of 100 horse- 
power, capable of driving her eight miles an hour. The 
lighting of the boat is by electricity. 

The McDonough boat is a good example of the roomy 
yacht type of house-boat referred to in another part 
ef this article. With her own power, and sufliciently 
seaworthy for almost any waters except the stormy 
Atlantic, the Cachelot affords the comforts of «a mod 
ern city and country heuse, combined with all the plea- 
sures of vachting except extreme speed. Other fine 
boats of this type are the George D. Purdy, owned by 
Thomas A. MelIntyre, of New York: the Loudoun, 
owned by Lewis Nixon, of ship-building fame; the 
Pioneer, owned by George E. Chisholm, of New York; 
and others. In the recent notable cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club, a number of house-boats were listed 
as auxiliaries. It is safe to say their owners extract- 
ed -more real comfort and pleasure from the trip 
than their brother yachtsmen who were confined in 
the cramped quarters of racing-craft. 

The advance in house-boating in America is rather 
along the lines indicated in the description of the boats 
above than in the direction of the type so well known 
in England. This is probably due to the difference 
in the social conditions of the two countries and their 
way of taking their pleasures. In England, when a 
man has gained a competency, he retires at an earlier 
age, and devotes himself to enjoyment. If he owns a 
house-boat, he prepares to spend the summer on the 
water. Weeks and months are passed in this lazy, 























The ‘“‘George D. Purdy,”’ Light-draught Steam House-Boat 


deck, contained the sleeping-apartments. The Caiman 
was fitted with its own power, and its owner travelled 
when and where he pleased. Of very light draught, 
this boat invaded waters that no yacht could venture 
into, and days and weeks were passed in wild, almost 
inaccessible spots where only the cry of the loon or 
night-heron invaded the profound stillness. 

When the Caiman was burned, Mr. Lorillard deter- 
mined to build a craft which should surpass the old 
boat in every particular. Years of travel in South- 
ern waters had made him an expert, and he knew just 
what he wanted in a house-boat. Work on the new 
boat is now at a standstill, but some idea of what 
Mr. Lorillard conceived to: be necessary.in-his floating 
habitation may be of interest. The craft is 125 feet 
long over all, and 23 feet 4 inches wide. The draught 
is only 21, feet, or about one foot less than the Cai- 
man. ‘The new boat’s construction is of steel, and it 
will be fitted with twin ‘screws. An observatory is 
situated on the upper deck amidships, reached by a 
spiral staircase. The main-deck is to be used for 


drifting life, without a single visit to town or one 
thought of business cares. But the American business 
man, though he possesses more wealth than he can pos- 
sibly spend during his lifetime, js still not satisfied to 
relinquish the reins to others, and must keep in touch 
with the office, even when he is supposed to be enjoy- 
ing his vacation. He must have a fast yacht, so 
he can reach the city readily. He takes his stenogra- 
pher and several clerks with him, and often trans- 
acts as much*business on his outing as he does when 
at home. 

Americans, however, are not slow in adapting them- 
selves to circumstances. They have taken up house- 
boating, and it is safe to say they will make of it a 
great success. In doing this it may, and probably will, 
be necessary to greatly modify the English ideas on 
the subjeet.. As Americans have been fairly success- 
ful in’ showing their friends across the water how 
te build yachts and ride race-horses, it is quite pos- 
sible they’ may be able to improve on the English 
house-boat. W. P. NORMAN. 
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T night I swept across a vast champaign, 

A Carried in haste behind an iron horse— 
At open pane I sniffed the fragrant breeze, 

And thought how ill the odor miglit have been 
Had it been other than it really was. 
The summer moon bestrewed the earth with light, 
And here and there I saw the Norway pines 
Rearing their dark green branches in the air, 
And then the thought came to me as I sat, 
“ What if the night were just as pitchy dark 
As it is bathed in light? Why, then, no doubt, 
These pines that now I see as we rush by 





“At Night I Swept” “ 


Would be unseen because of lack of light; 
And if, perchance, I had no sense of smell, 
And roses filled the: air with fragrance sweet, 
I could not smell the rose e’en though I saw 
Each petal on the verdant-colored stem.” 


And so it seems that much of that we see 
Depends upon. the blessed gift of sight, 
And when we say a lily-cup is sweet, 

It is because our noses tell us so. 

Oh lovely rose, oh nose. oh dark. oh light! 
Oh gee! CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 











The Park Entrance, Fifty-ninth Street 
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Fourteenth Street—An always busy Thoroughfare After Church on a Spring Sunday 
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Rural Simplicity—A Park Hay-Cart At Twenty-third Street, looking North 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

E were condemned to death, without a 

hearing, by a military court sitting at 

Fort Hill, before which we appeared in 

chains. The 19th of April was set for 

our execution; we were taken back to 

the south battery in a coach escorted 
by light-horse, and from there conveyed through the 
falling snow to the brick prison on Queen Street. 

This time, however, we were not led into the loath- 
some “ Pirates’ Chapel,” but the jailers conducted us 
to the upper tier of the prison, recently finished, and 
from the barred windows of which we could look out 
into Long Acre and School Street across the eight gib- 
bets to the King’s Chapel. It appeared that England 
treated condemned highwaymen with more humanity 
than coast pirates, for our cells were clean and not 
very cold, and our food was partly butcher’s meat. 
Besides this, they allowed us a gill of rum every three 
days, an ounce of tobacco once every twenty-four hours, 
and finally unlocked our irons, leaving us without man- 
acles, in order that the sores on our necks, wrists, and 
legs might heal. 

It was now the Ist of January, 1775. The New- 
Year brought changes to the prison, but the most im- 
portant change, for us, was the appointment of Billy 
Bishop as warden of our tier, to replace Samuel Craft, 
now promoted to chief warden in the military prison 
on Boston Neck. 

The warden, his wife, and his children occupied the 
apartment at the west end of our corridor; and the 
day that Craft, the former warden, moved out, and the 
Bishop family moved in, I believed firmly that at last 
our fighting chance for life had come. 

All day long I watched the famous thief-taker in- 
stalling his family in their new dwelling-place; doubt- 
less Mount also noted everything from his cell, but I 
could not communicate with him without raising my 
voice. 

Mrs. Bishop, a blowzy slattern with a sickly nurs- 
ing child, sat on a bundle of feather bedding and di- 
rected her buxom daughter where to place the furni- 
ture. The wench had lost her bright color, and some- 
thing too in flesh. Her features had become thinner, 
clean-cut, almost fine, though her lips still curved in 
that sensual pout which so repels me in man or wo- 
man. 

That she knew Mount was here under sentence of 
death was certain; I could see the sorrowful glances 
she stole at the grating of his cell as she passed it, her 
bare, round arms loaded with household utensils. And 
once her face burned vivid as she stole. by, doubtless 
meeting Mount’s eyes for the first time since he had 
bent in his saddle and kissed her in the dark mews 
behind the “ Virginia Arms ”—so long, so long ago! 

All day the thief-taker’s family were busied in their 
new quarters, and all day long the girl passed and re- 
passed our cells, sometimes with a fearful side glance 
at the gratings, sometimes with bent head and lips 
compressed. 

My heart began singing as I watched her. Surely, 
here was aid for us—for one of us, at all events. 

The early winter night fell, darkening our cel!s and 
the corridor outside; anon I heard Bishop bawling for 
candle and box, and I looked out of my grating into 
the darkening corridor, where the thief-taker was 
stumping along the entry bearing an empty candle- 
stick. Mrs. Bishop followed with the baby; she and 
her husband had fallen to disputing in strident tones, 
charging each other with the loss of the candles. As 
they passed my cell I moved back; then, as I heard 
their voices growing fainter and fainter down the cor- 
ridor, I stepped swiftly forward and pressed my face 
to the grating. Dulcima Bishop stood within two feet 
of my cell. 

“Will you speak to me?” I called, cautiousiy. 

“La! Is it you, sir?” she stammered, all atremble. 

“Yes; come quickly, child! There, stand with your 
back to my cell. Are you listening?” 

“Yes, sir,” she faltered. 

“Do you still love Jack Mount?” I asked. 

Her neck under her hair crimsoned. F 

“Will you help him?’ I demanded, under my breath. 

“Oh yes, yes,” she whispered, turning swiftly tow- 
ards my grating. “Tell me what to do, sir! I knew 
he was here; I saw him once in the ‘ Chapel,’ but they 
boxed my ears for peeping—” 

“Turn your back,” I cut in; “ don’t look at my grat- 
ing again. Now, listen! This is the Ist of January. 
We are to die at dawn on the 19th of April. Do you 
understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You are to get us out—do you understand, child?” 

“Yes—oh yes, yes! How, Mr. Cardigan? Tell me 
and I'll do it; truly, I will!” 

“Then go to Jack’s cell and let him talk to you. 
And have a care they do not catch you gossiping with 
prisoners!” 

The girl glanced up and down the corridor; a deeper 
wave of red stained her face, but already I heard Mount 
calling her in a cautious voice, and she went, timidly, 
with lowered eyes. 

I laid my ear to the grating and listened; they were 
whispering, and I could not hear what they said. Once 
an echoing step in the entry sent the girl flying across 
the corridor into her room, but it was only a night 
keeper on his rounds, and he went on quickly, tapping 
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the lock of each cell as he passed. When the glimmer 
of his lanthorn died away in the farther passages, 
the girl flew back to Mount’s grating. I listened, and 
watched for a sign of Bishop and his wife. 

* Jack,” I called out in a low voice, * tell her to find 
Shemuel if she can.” 

* Quiet, lad,’ he answered; “* I know what is to be 
done.” 

Before I could speak again, a distant sound warned 
the girl to her room once more; presently Bishop came 
stumping back, holding a lighted candle and still dis- 
puting with his slattern wife. 

“You did! I tell you I seen you!” he grunted. 
“You left them candles in the wood-box.” 

* Well, why didn’t you say so before you tore up all 
the parcels?” demanded his wife, shrilly. 

“Oh, quit your nagging!” he snarled. “ All the 
rogues in the prison will be laughing at you!” 

* Let ’em laugh! Let ’em laugh!” she panted, wad- 
dling along furiously beside him; “I can’t help it. I 
know I married a fool. Bishop, you’re a fool, and you 
know it, and everybody knows it, so don’t pick on me, 
for I won’t have it!” 

I saw the termagant as she passed my door, tag- 
ging after the thief-taker, who looked surly enough, 
but evidently was no match for the dirty shrew at his 
heels. How pitiful and petty their anger to a man in 
the shadow of death! But their wrangling voices were 
presently shut out as their door slammed. I waited 
awhile, but heard nothing more, so took myself off 
to the corner, there to lie on my iron cot and try to 
think. 

A young moon hung over King’s Chapel, shedding a 
tremulous light on the snowy parade. Very dimly I 
could make out the tall shapes of eight gibbets, stark 
and black against the starry sky. There was no wind; 
the pendent bundles of bones and chains which hung 
from each gibbet did not sway as they had swayed that 
morning in a flurry of wind-driven snow, while the 
brazen drums of the marines played eight souls into 
hell eternal. 

I watched the stars, peacefully, thinking of the 
stars that lighted our misty hills in Johnstown; I 
thought of Silver Heels and my love for her, and how, 
by this time, she must deem me the most dishonorable 
and craven among men. I thought of this calmly; long 
since I had weathered the storms of grief and rage im- 
potent, which had torn me with their violence night 
after night as I lay in chains in the “ Chapel.” 

No: all would yet be well; some day I should hold 
her in my arms. All would be well; some day I should 
hold the life of Walter Butler on my sword’s point, 
and send his red soul howling! Yes, all would be 
well— 

A ray of light fell on my face; I turned and sat up 
on the edge of my cot as the key in the cell door 
gritted. 

Full under the flare of a lanthorn stood a man in a 
military uniform of scarlet and green. Behind him ap- 
peared Warden Bishop, holding the lanthorn. 

“This is the Weasel, sir,” he said—* at least he goes 
by that name, although the Weasel I have chased these 
ten years was a different cut of a rogue. But it’s 
all one, captain; he was took with Jack Mount, and 
he'll dance a rope-jig the 19th of April next.” 

“Why not sooner?” asked the officer, gravely. 

I started, quivering in every limb. 

“Why not hang him sooner?” inquired Walter But- 
ler, moving back a step into the corridor. He limped 
as he walked and leaned on a cane. My mark was 
still upon him. 

“Well, sir,” said Bishop, scratching his ears, “we 
lung eight coast-scrapers in November, and two sheep- 
thieves in December. We’ve got three pickpockets to 
swing this month; then Symonds, the wharf-robber, is 
to go in February. There’s no room in March either, 
because the Santa Cruz gang goes up the 13th—seven 
o’ them in chains—and the gallows yonder ’ain’t 
dropped last year’s fruit yet, and the people here- 
abouts complains o’ the stench of a hot day and a hot 
south wind—” 

“ Can’t he change places with some other rogue?” in- 
terrupted Butler, impatiently. 

“Lord, no!” cried Bishop, horrified. 
not unless the court martial directs it, sir. 
do no such things in Boston, sir.” 

“They do in Tryon County,” observed Butler, eying 
me coolly. Presently a ghastly smile stretched his 
pallid face, but his yellow eyes glared unchanging. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “so you are to sail to glory 
at a rope’s.end, eh? You wouldn’t burn, you know. 
3ut the flames will come later, I fancy. Eh, Mr.—er 
—Mr. Weasel?” 

“ Are your broken bones mended?” I asked, quietly. 

“Quite mended, thank you.” 

“ Because,” I said, “ you will need them some day—” 

“T need them now,” he said, cheerfully; “I am to 
wed a bride erelong. Give me joy, Weasel! I am to 
know the day this very night.” 

I could not utter a sound for the horror which froze 
my tongue. He saw it; fastened his eyes on my face, 
and watched me, silent as a snake with its fangs in its 
paralyzed prey. . 

“Would you care to see the famous Jack Mount, 
captain?” asked Bishop, swelling with pride. “TI took 
him myself, sir. All the papers had it—I have the 
cuttings in my room; I can fetch them, sir—” 

Butler did not appear to hear him. 


* Leastways, 
They don’t 





“ Yes,” he continued, thoughtfully, “ I ride this night 
to Lexington. She’s a sweet little thing—a trifle 
skinny, perhaps. I think you have seen her—perhaps 
picked her pocket. When we are wed we shall come to 
Boston—on the 19th of April next.” 

I sprang at him; I had gone stone blind with rage, 
and knew not what I did; the steel door crashed in my 
face; the locks rattled. 

Outside the door I heard Butler’s cool voice contin- 
uing: ‘“ But if she pleases ine not, to-night, [ may 
change my mind and take her for my mistress—as 
Sir William took your aunt—as my friend General 
Gage has taken your old sweetheart, Mrs. Hamilton. 
One wench is like another in silken petticoats. Sleep 
soundly, Master Weasel. If [ find her too thin for my 
taste I’ll leave her for Dunmore.” 

All that night I lay on the stone floor of my cell, 
by turns inert, stupid, frantic. 

When Bishop came to me in the morning he thought 
me ill and summoned the prison apothecary to cup me; 
but ere that individual appeared with his pills and 
leeches, I was quiet and self-possessed, ready to argue 
with the pill-roller and convince him I needed no nos- 
trums. All that day I watched for Dulcima; twice I 
saw her go to Mount’s cell, but could hear nothing of 
what they whispered. 

Now as I was standing, looking out of the grating, 
T chanced to glance down, and saw that the apothecary 
had left his case of herbs and drugs on a bench which 
stood just outside my cell door. 

Idly I read the labels on the bottles and boxes: 
“Senna, Jalap, Brimstone, Ks. Cammomile, Saffron 
Pills, Tine. Opium—” 

Opium? An easy death. 

I gazed at the dark flask, scarcely a foot below me, 
but as safe from me as though under lock and key. 
Presently I turned around; my cell contained a cot, 
an iron table, a bowl for washing, and a towel. 

After a moment’s thought I caught up the coarse 
towel, drew from it some threads, twisted them, tied 
on more threads, and then, greasing the cord with a 
bit of soap, made a running noose at the end. 

There was nobody in the corridor. I heard voices 
in Bishop’s room, whither the apothecary had gone 
to examine the baby at Mrs. Bishop’s summons. Very 
carefully I let down my thread, fishing for the bot- 
tle’s neck with my slip-noose; but the neck was so 
placed that [ could not snare it, and I drew up another 
bottle instead, bearing the label, “ Ea. S. Nigrum.” 

What Lr. 8. Nigrum might be I did not know, but 
hid the tiny flask under a loose fragment of stone in 
my flooring where a black beetle had his abode. Scoop- 
ing out for it a little hole in the damp earth, I buried 
it. not harming my friend the beetle; then I returned 
to fish for my opium- flask, but could not spare it. 





. Finally I drew in my string just as the apothecary 


came out, with. Mrs. Bishop at his heels. 

He stood a moment talking, then picked up his cow- 
hide case, closed it,-and took himself off. 

That night, when the corridor was dusky and Bishop 
sprawled outside his deor to smoke his evening pipe. 
I called to him and asked kim for a jug of water. 
He fetched it and seemed disposed to linger and chat 
a bit, but I was .uncommunicative, and presently he 
left me to my own devices, lighting the lanthorn in 
the corridor ere he retired to his room with his long 
pipe. 

I now unearthed my flask containing the Ex. S. Ni- 

grum, poured a single drop into my basin, filled it up 

with water, and then returned the flask to its hiding- 
lace. 

“We shall see,” I muttered, “ whether there be any 
virtue of poison in my Nigrum,” and I caught the poor 
little black beetle who had come out to enjoy the lamp- 
light. 

Now as the drop of- Ex. S. Nigrum had been diluted 
many hundreds of times by -the water in my bowl, I 
argued that ff this solution dealt death to the beetle, 
a. few drops, pure, would put Jack Mount and me be- 
yond the hangman’s hands. 

Poor little beetle, how he struggled! I was loath 
to sacrifice him, but at last I dropped him into the 
bowl. 

He did not swim; I watched him for a moment, and 
finally touched him. The little thing was stone dead. 

That I had a terrible and swift poison in my pos- 
session I now believed; and my belief became cer- 
tainty when the apothecary came next day in a panic, 
crying out to Bishop that he had lost a flask of night-. 
shade syrup, and feared lest the infant might find it 
and swallow the poison. 

1 watched Bishop and his wife rummaging their 
rooms in a spasm of panic, and finally saw them go off 
with the puling pill-roller to report the loss to the 
head warden. 

Later that day a turnkey searched my cell, but did 
not see the cracked corner of the stone slab, which I 
covered with one foot. 

When all was quiet, I called to Dulcima and bade 
her tell Jack Mount that I had the poison and would 
use it on us both if we could not find other means to 
escape the gallows. 

The poor child took the message, and presently re- 
turned, wiping her tears, to say that Jack had every 
hope of liberty; that I must not despair or take the 
life which no longer was at my own disposal, and that 
she. Dulecima, had already communicated with Shemuel. 

She handed me a steel awl, telling me to pick at the 
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mortar which held the stones on my window-ledge, and 
to fill these holes with water every night, so that the 
water might freeze and crack the stones around the 
base of the steel bars. 

1 had never thought of such a thing! I had often 
seen the work of frost on stones, but to take advantage 
of nature in this manner never occurred to me. 

Eagerly and cautiously I set to work with my little 
steel pick to drill what holes I might before Bishop 
came. But it was heart-breaking Jabor, and so slow 
that at the end of a week I had not loosened a single 
bar. 

The next week the weather was bitterly cold. I had 
drilled some few holes around the base of an iron 
stanchion, and now I filled them with water and 
plugged them with a paste of earth from beneath my 
flooring, threads from my towel, and some soap. 

At dawn I was at my window, and to my delight 
found the stone cracked; but the iron bar was as firm 
as ever, so I set to drilling my holes deeper. 

At the end of that week Dulcima let me know that 
Jack had loosened one bar of his window, and could 
take it from its socket whenever I was ready. So I 
worked like a madman at my bar, and by night was 
ready to charge the holes with water. 

It was now the middle of March; a month only re- 
mained to us in which to accomplish our liberty, if 
we were to escape at all. 

That night I lay awake, rising constantly to exam- 
ine my work, but to my despair the weather had slow- 
ly changed, and a warm thaw set in, with rain and 
the glimmer of distant lightning. In vain I worked 
at my bar; I could see the dark sky brighten with light- 
ning; presently the low mutter of thunder followed. 
An heur later the rain fell hissing into the melting 
snow in the prison yard. 

I sent word to Mount that I could not move my bar, 
but that he must not wait for me if he could escape 
from the window. He answered that he would not 
stir a peg unless I could; and the girl choked as she 
delivered the message, imploring me to hasten and 
loose the bar. 

1 could not do it; day after day I filled the cracks 
and holes, waiting for freezing weather. It rained, 
rained, rained. 

Matters were at this pass when I finally gave up all 
hope of loosening my window bars, and sent word to 
Jack Mount that he must use his sheets for a cord 
and let himself out that very night. But the fright- 
ened girl returned with an angry message of refusal 
from the chivalrous blockhead. 

The next day it was too late; Bishop’s suspicions 
somehow had been aroused, and it took him but a short 
time to discover the loosened bars in Jack Mount’s 
cell. 

How the brute did laugh when he came on the work 
accomplished! He searched Mount’s cell, discovered 
the awl and a file, shouted with laughter, summoned 
masons to make repairs, and, still laughing, came to 
visit me. . 

I had not dared to leave my poison-flask in the hole 
under the stone. What to do with it I did not know; 
but, as I heard Bishop come chuckling towards my 
cell, I drove the glass stopper into the flask firmly as I 
could, then, wiping it, placed it in my mouth, together 
with the small gold ring I had bought in Albany, and 
which I had; so far, managed to conceal. 

It was a desperate move; I undressed myself as he 
bade me, and sat on my bed, faint with suspense, while 
Bishop rummaged. He found the hole where I had 
hidden the tlask. The awl lay there, and he pouched 
it with a chuckle. 

When Bishop had gone, I drew the deadly little 
flask from my mouth, trembling, and chilled with 
sweat. Then I placed it again in its hiding-place, hid 
the ring in my shoe, and dressed slowly, brushing my 
shabby clothes, and returning the pockets and flaps 
which Bishop in his careful search had rifled. He did 
not search my cell again. 

And now the days began to run very swiftly. On 
the 18th of April, towards five o’clock in the evening, 
a turnkey, passing my cell, told me- that General Gage 
was in the prison with a party of ladies, and that he 
would doubtless visit my cell. He added, grimly, that 
the death-watch was to be set over us in an hour or 
two, and that thereafter I could expect no more vis- 
itors from outside until I held my public reception on 
the gallows. 

Laughing heartily at his own wit, the turnkey 
passed on about his business, and I went to the grat- 
ing to listen and look out into the twilight of the 
corridor. 

Mrs. Bishop, whose sick baby was squalling, lighted 
the lanthorn above the door of her room, and retired, 
leaving me free to converse with Mount. 

“ Jack,” I called, hoarsely, “ the death-watch begins 
to-night.” 

“Pooh!” he answered, cheerfully. ‘“ Wait a bit; 
there’s time to cheat a dozen gibbets ’twixt this and 
dawn.” 

“Yes,” said I, bitterly, “ we can cheat the hangman 
with what I have in this little flask.” 

“You must give it to the girl,’ he said. “She 
will flavor our last draught with it if worst comes to 
worst. She will be here in a moment.” 

At that instant I caught sight of Dulcima Bishop, 
her cloak all wet with rain, passing quickly along 
the corridor towards Mount’s cell; and I ealled her 
and gave her my flask, glad to have it safe at least 
from the search which. the death-watch was certain 
to make. 

The poor child turned pale under the scarlet hood 
of her witch-cloak when I bade her promise to serve 
us with a kinder and more honorable death than the 
death planned for us on the morrow.” 

““T promise, sir,” she said, faintly, raising her fright- 
ened white face, framed by the wet cloak and damp 
strands of hair. She added, timidly, “I have a knife 
for—for Jack—and a file.” 

“Tt is too late for such things,” I answered, quiet- 
ly. “If it is certain that you cannot get the keys 
from your father, there is no hope for us.” 

_Her face, which in the past month had become ter- 
ribly pinched and thin, quivered; her hands tightened 
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on the edge of the grating. “ 1f—if I could get the 
keys—” she began. 

** Unless you do so there is no hope, child.” 

There was a silence; then she cried, in a choking 
voice: “I can get them! Will that free Jack? I will 
get the keys; truly, I will! Oh, do you think he can 
go free if I open the cell?” 

“He has a knife,” I said, grimly; “I have my two 
hands. Open the cells and we will show you.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands. Jack called 
to her from his grating; she started violently, turned, 
and went to him. 

They stood whispering a long time together. I paced 
my cell, with brain awhirl and hope battering at my 
heart for the admittance I craved to give. If she could 
only open that door!—that rusted, accursed mass of 
iron, the very sight of which was slowly crushing out 
the last spark of manhood in me! 

_ “ Are you listening?” whispered Dulcima at my grat- 
ing again. 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“Watch our door at seven to-night!” she said. “ Be 
ready. I will open your door.” 

“T am ready,” I answered. 

At that moment the sound of voices filled the cor- 
ridor; the girl fled to her room; a dozen turnkeys shuf- 
fled past, bowing and cringing, followed by Cullins, the 
chief warden, an old man whom [ had not before seen. 
Then came a gentleman dressed in a long dark cloak 
which hung from twin epaulettes, his scarlet and 
gold uniform gleaming below. Was that the Gov- 
ernor? 

He passed my cell, halted, glanced around, then re- 
traced his steps. After a moment I heard his voice 
distinctly at some distance down the corridor; he was 
saying, 

“The highwaymen are here, Mrs. Hamilton—if—if 
you would care to see them.” 

I sat up in my cot, all atremble. 
corridor I heard a woman laughing. 
laugh. 

“ But,” persisted the Governor, “ you should really 
see the highwaymen, madam. ‘Trust me, you never 
before beheld such a giant as this rogue Jack Mount.” 

The voices seemed to be receding; [I sprang to my 
grating; the Governor’s bland voice still sounded at 
some distance down the passage; Mrs. Hamilton’s 
saucy laughter rang faintly and more faintly. 

Half a dozen keepers were lounging just outside of 
my cell. I summoned one of them sharply. 

“ Tell General Gage that Mrs. Hamilton knows me!” 
I said. “ A guinea for you when she comes!” 

The lout stared, grinned, and finally shambled, away, 
pursued by the jeers of his comrades. Then they turn- 
ed their wit against me, begging to know if I had not 
soine message for my friends the Grand Turk and the 
Emperor of China. 

I waited in an agony of suspense: after a long time 
I knew that the keeper had not delivered my message. 

In the fierce returning flood of despair at the loss 
of this Heaven-sent chance for life, I called out for 
Bishop to come to me; I struck at the iron bars until 
my hands were bathed in blood. 

At length Bishop arrived, in a rage, demanding to 
know if I had lost my senses to create such an uproar 
when his Excellency, Governor Gage, had come to in- 
spect the prison. 

In vain I insisted that he take my message: he 
laughed an ugly laugh and refused. Mrs. Bishop, 
whose infant was now very sick, came out, wrapped 
in her shawl, carrying the baby to the prison hos- 
pital for treatment, and a wrangle began between her 
and Bishop concerning supper. 

My words were lost or ignored: Bishop demanded 
his supper at once, and his wife insisted that she must 
take the child to the hospital. The precious moments 
flew while they stood there under my grating, dis- 
puting and abusing each other, while the sick child 
wailed ceaselessly and dug its puny fingers into the 
sores on its head. 

Presently a keeper passed, saying that the Governor 
wished to know what such indecent noise meant; and 
Bishop, red with rage, turned on his wife and cursed 
her ferociously until she retreated with the moaning 
child. 

“Draw me a measure o’ butt’ry ale, d’ye hear, ye 
slut!” he growled, following her. “If I’m to eat no 
supper till you get back, I’ll want a bellyful o’ malt 
to stay me!” 

But Mrs. Bishop waddled on contemptuously, de- 
claring she meant to go to the hospital, and that he 
could die o’ thirst for aught she cared. 

Duleima, who stood in her doorway across the cor- 
ridor, watched the scene stolidly. Bishop turned on 
her with an oath, and ordered her to draw his evening 
cup; she unhooked the tankard which hung under the 
lanthorn, hesitated, and looked straight at her father. 
He gave her a brutal shove, demanding to know why 
she dawdled while he thirsted, and the girl moved off 
sullenly, with flaming cheeks and eyes averted. 

When she returned from the buttery I saw the war- 
den take the frothing tankard, brush the foam away 
with his forefinger, and drain the measure to the dregs. 

He handed the empty tankard to his daughter, 
smacking his lips with a wry face, and drawing the 
back of his hand across his chin. Then he became 
angry again. 

“Ugh!” he muttered; “the ale’s spoiled! What's 
in it, you baggage?” he demanded, suddenly swing- 
ing around on his daughter. “Draw me a cider-cup 
to wash this cursed brew out o’ me!” 

There was a crash. The girl had dropped the tank- 
ard at her feet. 

Quick as a flash Bishop raised his hand and dealt 
his daughter a blow on the neck that sent her to her 
knees. 

“ Break another pot and I’ll break your head, you 
drab!” he roared. “Get up or l’ll—” 

He choked, gasped, lifted his shaking hand to his 
mouth and wiped it. 

“Curse that ale!” he stammered; “ it’s sickened me 
to the bones! What in God’s name is in that brew?” 

e turned and pushed open his door, lurching for- 
ward across the threshold with dragging feet. A mo- 
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ment later Dulcima passed my cell, her trembling 
hands over her eyes. 

1 went to my cot and lay down, face buried, teeth 
set in my lip. A numbness which at moments dulled 
the throbbing of my brain seemed to settle like chains 
on every limb. 

Dully I waited for the strokes of the iron bell sound- 
ing the seventh hour; a lassitude crept over me—al- 
most a stupor. It was not despair; I had long passed 
that; it was Hope slowly dying within my body. 

A’ few moments afterwards a strange movement in- 
side my cell aroused me, and I opened my hot eyes. 

In the dusk I saw the figure of a man seated be- 
side my cot: peering closer, [ perceived his eyes were 
fixed steadily on me. I sat up on my bed and asked 
him what he desired. 

He did not answer. <A ray of candle-light stealing 
through the barred window fell on the bright barrel 
of a pistol which lay across his knees. 

“What do you wish?” I repeated, the truth dawn- 
ing on me. “Can you not watch me from the corridor 
as well as in my cell?” 

There was no reply. 

Then at last I understood that this gray shape brood- 
ing there at my bedside was a guard of the death- 
watch, pledged never to leave me, never to take his 
eyes from me for an instant until the warden of the 
prison delivered me into the hands of the sheriff on the 
morrow for my execution. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! The prison bell was at 
last striking the seventh hour. I lay still in my blank- 
et, counting the strokes, which rang out in thin, peev- 
ish monotony, like the cracked voice of a beldam re- 
peating her petty woes. 

At the last jangle, and while the corridor still 
hummed with the thin reverberations, I rose and be- 
gan to pace my narrow cell, head bent on my breast, 
but keeping my eyes steadily on the grating. 

The guard of the death-watch observed me sullenly. 
I drank from my pot of water, bathed my feverish 
face, and walked to the grating. 

The lanthorn above Bishop’s doorway burned bright- 
ly; the corridor was quiet. No sound came from 
Mount’s cell. I could hear rain drumming on a roof 
somewhere, that was all. 

Bishop was due at seven o’clock to inspect our bolts 
and bars; he had always arrived punctually. I watch- 
ed his door. Presently it occurred to me that I had 
not seen Bishop since six o’clock, when he had gone 
into his room, cursing the ale which his daughter had 
fetched him. This was unusual; he had never before 
failed to sit there on his threshold after supper, smok- 
ing his long clay pipe, and blinking contentedly at 
our steel bolts. 

Minute after minute passed; behind me I heard my 
guard beating a slight tattoo with his heavy boots 
on the stones. 

Suddenly, as T stood at my grating, I saw Duleima 
Bishop step from the warden’s door, close it behind 
her, and noiselessly lock it on the outside. The light 
of the Janthorn fell full on her face; it was ghastly. 
The girl stood a moment, swaying, one hand on the 
door; then she made a signal towards Mount’s cell; 
and the next instant I saw Jack Mount bound noise- 
lessly into the corridor. He caught sight of me, held 
up a reddened, dripping knife, pointed to my cell 
door, and displayed a key. 

Instantly I turned around and sauntered away from 
the grating towards my tumbled bed. As I passed the 
death-watch, he rose and walked over to the outer 
window where my pot of water stood to cool. 

Eving me cautiously, he lifted the jug and drank, 
then set the pot back, and silently resumed his scat, 
laying his pistol across his knees. 

How was I to get at him? If Mount made the 
slightest noise in the corridor, the guard was certain 
to go to the grating. 

Pretending to be occupied in smoothing out my tum- 
bled bedding, I strove to move so that I might get 
partly behind him, but the fellow’s suspicions seemed 
to be aroused, for he turned his head as I moved, and 
watched me steadily. 

To spring on him meant to draw his fire, and a shot 
would be our undoing. But whatever I did must be 
done now; I understood that. 

As I hesitated there, holding the blanket in my hands 
as though I meant to fling it on the bed again, the 
lamp in the corridor suddenly went out, plunging my 
cell in darkness. 

The guard sprang to his feet; I fairly flung my body 
at him, landing on him in a single bound, and hurling 
him to the stone floor. 

Instantly the light of the lanthorn flooded my cell 
again; | heard my iron door opening; I crouched in 
fury on the struggling man under me, whose head and 
arms I held crushed under the thick blanket. Then 
came a long, silent struggle, but at last I tore the 
heavy pistol from his clutch, and beat him on the 
head with the steel butt of it until through the blanket 
over his face red wet stains spread and his straining 
chest and limbs relaxed. 

Pistol in hand, I rose from the lifeless heap on the 
floor, and turned to find my cell door swinging wide, 
and Dulcima Bishop watching me with dilated eyes. 

“Ts he dead?” she asked, and broke out in an odd 
laugh which stretched her lips tight over her teeth. 
“ Best end him now if he still lives,” she added. with 
a sob; “death is afoot this night, and I have done my 
part, God wot!” 

I struek the man again—it sickened me to do it. 
He did not quiver. 

She lifted the lanthorn from the floor and motioned 
me to follow. At the end of the corridor Mount stood, 
wiping his reeking knife on the soft soles of his moc- 
casins. 

“ The trail’s clear,” he whispered, gayly: “ now, lass, 
where is the scullions’ stairway? Blow out that light, 
Cardigan! Quiet, now—quiet as a fox in the barn! 
Give me your hand, lass—and t’other to the lad.” 

The girl caught me by the arm and blew out the 
light; then she drew me into what seemed to be an 
impenetrable wall of darkness. Groping forward, I 
almost fell down a steep flight of stone steps which 
appeared to lead into the bowels of the earth. Down, 
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down, then through a passage, Mount leading, the gir] 
fairly dragging me off my feet in her excitement, and 
presently a wooden door creaked open, and a deluge 
of icy water dashed over me. 

It was rain; I was standing outside the prison, 
ankle-deep in mud, the free wind blowing, the sleet 
driving full in my eyes. 

“Oh, this is good, this is good!” muttered Mount, 
in ecstasy, spreading out his arms as though to take 
the world to his sick heart once more. “ “Smell the 
air, lad! Do you smell it? God! How sweet is this 
wind in my throat!” 

The girl shivered; her damp, dishevelled hair blew 
in her face. She laid one shaking hand on Mount’s 
wet sleeve. then the other, and bowed her head on 
them, sobbing convulsively. 

Mount bent and kissed her. 

“T swear I will use you kindly, child,” he said, 
soberly. “Come, lass, gay! gay! What care we for 
a brace o’ dead turnkeys? Lord, how the world will 
laugh at Billy Bishop when they hear I stole his girl 
along with the prison keys! Laugh with me, lass! [ 
mean honestly and kindly by you; I’m fit for a rope 
at the gibbet’s top if I use you ill!” 

“ Would—would you truly wed me?” she stammered, 
raising her white face to his. 

IIe swore roundly that he would wed her and end 
his days in serving her on his marrow-bones for grat- 
itude. 

And, as he made his vow, a startling change passed 
over her faee; she laughed, turned her bright, fever- 
ish eyes on us with a reckless toss of her head, and 
drew the poison-flask from her bosom. 

“You think,” she said, “that we no longer need 
this little friend to sorrow? You are wrong!” 

And ere Mount or I could move, she raised the tiny 
flask betwixt forefinger and thumb, and dropped the 
dark scarlet contents between her teeth. 

‘I drink to your freedom, Jack,” she said, blindly, 
reeling into Mount’s arms. ‘ Your—freedom—Jack,” 
she gasped, smiling; “ my father drank to it—in ale. 
He lies dead on the floor of it. ‘All this—for—for your 
freedom, Jack!” 

Mount was kneeling in the mud; she lay in his 
arms, the sleet pattering on her upturned face. 

“For your freedom,” she murmured, drowsily—“ a 
maid must burn in hell for that. I burn, I burn! Oh, 
the fire in me, Jack!” 

Her body writhed and twisted; her great bright 
eyes never left his. Presently she lay still. A mo- 
ment later the prison bell broke out wildly through 
the storm, and a gun-shot rang from the north guard- 
house. 

We placed the dead child under a tree in the new 
grass, and covered her face with willow branches, all 
silky with the young buds of April. Then, bending al- 
most double, we ran south along the prison wall, turn- 
ing west as the wall turned, and presently came to the 
wooden fence of King’s Chapel. 

Mount gained the top of the fence from my shoul- 
ders, and drew me up. Then we dropped. 

Almost immediately a man shouted: ‘ Stop thief! 
Turn out the guard!” and a soldier, in the shadow of 
the wall, fired at us. 

Mount glared at him stupidly, hands dangling; the 
soldier ran up to him and presented his bayonet, call- 
ing on us to give up. 

The sound of his voice appeared to rouse Mount to 
fury; he seized the musket, wrenched it from the sol- 
dier, and beat him into the mud Then swinging the 
weapon by the barrel, he knocked down two bailiffs who 
were closing in on us, and started after another, with 
a yell of rage. 

“Jack! Jack!” I eried, “are you mad? Follow 
me; quick!’ We can’t stay here, you great fool!” 

He heard me, halted, hurled the musket after his 
flying foe, and broke out into a harsh laugh. 
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* Come on, lad,” he said. “I did but mean to warm 


my blood and purge it of the prison rust. Truly I 
think we must make for the purlieus till they lose our 
trail!” ; 

Through reeking lanes, foul alleys, and muddy mews, 
where gaunt dogs battled over scraps with gaunter 
children, we ran, or lurked to listen, shunning the 
bleared lanthorn-light shining through the storm. 

At times the horror of that flight even now appalls 
me—that flight through the starving town o’ Boston, 
where old women mouthed at us with their scurvy- 
cankered gums; where, slinking along dead-walls, we 
stumbled over old men patiently picking with skinny 
fingers in the rotted herbage for roots to stay their 
starved stomachs’ craving; where, in doorways, naked 
children, with bellies bloated by famine, stared at us 
out of hollow eyes. 

The town appeared to be alive with British sol- 
diery; mounted pickets roved through the streets; par- 
ties of officers passed continually; squad after squad 
of marines crossed our path, and at first we thought 
that all this show of troops was due to us and our es- 
cape, the hour being late for so many troops to be 
abroad. 

“There’s something else in the wind,’ muttered 
Mount, as we hid in Belcher’s Lane to avoid a party of 
dragoons; “all this pother is never made on our ac- 
count. There’s deviltry a-brewing, lad. We had best 
start for the Wild Goose.” 

Through the mud of Cow Lane, Flounder Mews, and 
Battery Marsh we crept on, on, along back roads and 
shiny lanes; then, alarmed by a galloping dragoon, 
we threaded the marshy alleys to the north, from Han- 
cock’s Wharf clear around the peninsula to Back 
Street and Link Alley. 

From thence through Hog Alley and Frog Lane 
south towards the Neck, only to be frightened north 
once more by the mad gallop of dragoons, and to hide 
in Mackerel Lane. 

And I am minded, as I recall that night’s skulking 
flight, of a bandy little watchman who at the mere 
sight of us did drop his lanthorn and make off, bawl- 
ing for aid, until Jack came up with him and fetched 
him a clip which knocked him and his noisy rattle 
into the mud of Mackerel Lane. 

We fled as though all Boston ran snapping at our 
shin bones, and at last we turned, unmolested, into 
Green Lane, and so came in sight of the Wild Goose 
Tavern. Then, as we dropped into a breathless trot 
and began to plod across Chambers Street, a man, 
standing in the shadow of a tree, started forward as 
we came up. 

Mount halted and drew his knife, snarling like a 
jaded wolf. 

“Mount! Cardigan!” cried the man. 

“ Paul!” exclaimed Mount, eagerly. 

The goldsmith wrung our hands with a grip of iron. 

“Tt is the beginning of the end,” he said. “ The 
Grenadiers are to march. I’ve a horse on the Charles- 
town shore. Gage has closed the gates on the Neck.” 

“What do the Grenadiers want?” asked Mount, all 
on fire again, fagged and exhausted as he was. 

“They want the cannon and stores at Concord,” re- 
plied Revere, in a low, eager voice. “I’m waiting for 
Clay Rolfe. If the Grenadiers march by land, Rolfe 
hangs a lamp in the steeple of the Old North; if they 
take boats, he hangs two lamps. I guess they mean to 
cross the bay. The boats have been moored under the 
sterns of the war-ships for a week. I’ve a good horse 
across the water; I’ll have the country folk out by day- 
light if the troops stir an inch to-night. Wait; there’s 
Rolfe now!” 

A dark cloaked figure came swiftly out of the mews, 
swinging two unlighted lanthorns. It was Clay Rolfe, 
our landlord at the Wild Goose, and he grasped our 
hands warmly, laughing in his excitement. 

“ Your boatman is ready under Hunt’s Wharf, Paul,” 


he said. “ You had best row across the bay while-the 
rain lasts. It will clear before midnight, and the Som- 
erset is moored close to the Lively to-night.” 

“ Yes,” said Revere; “ I’ve no mind to run the fleet 
yonder under a full moon.” And he offered his hand to 
us, one after another, giving our hands a terrific 
squeeze. 

“ Don't forget, Rolfe,” he said—* one if by land; two 
if by sea!” 

Rolfe turned to us. 

“Gage has oflicers watching every road outside of 
Boston; but Paul will teach them how fast news can 
travel.” He-glanced at the sky; rain fell heavily. “ It 
won’t last,” he muttered; ‘“ there’ll be a moon to- 
night; Paul, you had best row across now. The oars 
are muffled.” 

They saluted us and walked rapidly down Green 
Lane, wrapped to the eyes in their riding-cloaks. 

“Tf Shemuel is at the Wild Goose,” I said, “ per- 
haps he has news for me.” 

We entered the inn and found it deserted by all save 
a servant, who recognized us and bade us welcome. 

“The Grenadiers are ovt to-night, sir,” he said to 
me. “ All our company has gone to join the Alarm-Men 
at Lexington and Concord. There is not a soul here, 
sir, except me.” 

“Where is Shemuel ?” I asked. 

“He is watching the Province House, sir; General 
Gage entertains to-night. It is all a ruse to quiet sus- 
picion, sir. But we know what is on foot, Mr. Cardi- 
gan!” 

Mount had dropped into a chair; the rain dripped 
from the red thrums of his buckskins; his fox-skin cap 
was soaked. There was blood on his hands; the ser- 
vant brought a basin and towel. 

“ God knows what will happen at Concord,” he said. 
“Mr. Hancock has gone there; Mr. Revere is to ride 
through Middlesex to raise the farmers. Have you seen 
the dragoons, sir? They do be riding and capering 
about town, stopping all mounted travellers. They 
stopped the Providence coach an hour since, and there 
was a fight with the towns-people in Beacon Street. 
The tents of the marines are down, on the _— some 
say the storm tore them down.” 

So gossiping, the lad served us with bene, cheese, 
pickled beef, and a noggin of punch, and we listened, 
tearing at our food, and ‘gulping it like famished beasts 
o’ the woods. 

He brought me my clothes of buckskin, and I tore 
my rotten prison rags from me—alas! the shreds of 
that same silver-velvet suit which I had put on six 
months since to wed with Silver Heels. 

We stripped to the buff; the lad soused us well with 
steaming water and again with water like ice. 

Mount encased his huge frame in his spare buck- 
skins. I once more dressed in my forest dress, refresh- 
ed and fortified by food and water, which seemed truly 
to wash away the prison taint from our skins, as the 
hot bowl of spirits washed the stale prison cheer from 


- within. 


The lad brought us our arms, and I could have 
shouted aloud my joy as I belted in my knife, hatchet, 
and bullet-pouch, and flung my rifle across my shoulder. 

“ Where is my horse?” I asked. ‘“ Have you looked 
to him, lad? By Heaven, if aught of mischance has 
come to him—” 

“The great black horse Warlock, sir?” cried the lad. 
“He is stabled in the mews, sir. Mr. Rolfe has had 
him cared for like a baby; the head groom takes him 
out every day, Mr. Cardigan, and the horse is all satin 
and steel springs, sir. 

“ Where is he? Get a lantern,” I said, huskily. 

A moment later, in the mews, I heard a shrill whin- 
ny, and the tattoo of shod hoofs dancing. 

“ Warlock!” I cried. 

The next instant my arms were around his neck, 

To be Continued. 



































At Marylebone 


The monks of mediaeval times found that one of their chief duties was the preaching to the throngs which made pilgrimages to certain churches or cathedrals. 
These out-door pulpits have recently been revived, and three of them are shown above. 
The services are usually held at twilight, although they are maintained at regular hours at some of the places of worship 


erected in the open air. 
come and go at will. 





























At Spitalfields 


The QOpen-Air Pulpit in London 


At Bethnal Green 


Their addresses were delivered from pulpits 


Sittings are provided, and the attendance generally includes several hundred persons who 
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“THE LAUGHING GIRL” 


From the original by Sir Joshua Reynolds, recently purchased by William M. Laffan, at Christie’s, London, for $25, and for which 
Mr. Laffan has refused $25,000 
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HERE seems to be a revival of discourse 

about the Boer war. The general under- 

standing has been that it ceased to be a 

war and a proper subject for discussion 

and descriptive writing more than a year 

ago—from the time, indeed, when Lord Rob- 
erts sailed for home. After that it was officially de- 
clared to be a moribund war, and it never seems in- 
viting or profitable to go very deep into talk about 
wars in that condition. But somehow it has slowly 
come to be recognized that the completeness of the con- 
clusion of the Boer war was overstated or has become 
impaired. Reading-matter about conditions and events 
in South Africa thrusts itself increasingly upon the 
public attention, in spite of the fact that it is as dis- 
mal reading as any self-indulgent person ever wished to 
avoid. The dregs in Kngland’s South-African cup are 
black and bitter. We are told that she has 250,000 
men in the field, at a cost of about ten million dollars 
a week, hunting down what are left of the Boers, and 
not catching them, rounding up reconcentrados into 
miserable camps, burning farm- houses, and laying 
waste farms. Mr. Chamberlain suggests that the 
South-African natives may be armed and marshalled 
on the imperial side. What will Mr. Kipling say to 
that? Was it not he who touched upon the policy of 
arming South-African savages in a story published not 
very long ago? But costly, revolting, and inglorious 
as the war is, there is no prospect of an early end to 
it. So far as can be learned, not five per cent. of Brit- 
ish voters stand with Mr. Stead, who calls the war a 
crime, and wants to give independence to the Boers. 
A much larger support could be marshalled for the 
policy of giving the Boers very favorable terms; but a 
strong majority, made tp in almost equal portions of 
those who think the war was avoidable and those who 
think it was inevitable, support the government, and 
are in favor of going through, at any cost, with the 
job the government has undertaken. It makes sad 
reading, but important reading for all that it is so 
gloomy. ‘There is this at least to be said for the 
Koers, that in the memory of man no lot of men have 
done as much as they to make war odious and unpop- 
war. They have damaged war as an institution, hurt 
its prestige, and tarnished its glory. They have wholly 
neglected its show features; it is not known that they 


ever maintained a military band. They have driven 


the British to expedients that must be distressing to 
the British soul, and have even managed to throw be- 
lated dust, on the fresh-won laurels of Lord Roberts 
by not staying thrashed after he had beaten them. 
No admirer of war can well help having hard feelings 
towards the Boers, and wishing heartily that they 
would abate their monumental obstinacy and listen 
to reason. 
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like that in the Transvaal, has been declared ex- 

tinct as a war? In the Philippines, as in the 
‘Transvaal, there seems to be plenty of fighting left, 
and good prospects of its continuance. It is guerilla 
fighting. In the latest pamphlet of the Philippine 
Information Society there has been gathered, chiefly 
from official sources, a good deal of interesting in- 
formation about it, though the latest news the pam- 
phlet gives is nearly a year old. It furnishes transla- 
tions of sundry captured insurgent documents in the 
possession of the War Department, and gives copious 
extracts from General MacArthur’s last official report. 
The impression left by reading these various writings 
is that General MacArthur knows a great deal better 
what is good and .wihat is possible for the Filipinos 
than they do, and is.exceedingly desirous to make his 
knowledge useful to ‘them. But it has been hard to 
do it because of Filipino aspirations, antipathies, mis- 
conceptions, mistrusts, and miscellaneous ignorance. 
General MacArthur says, in his Report for 1900, that a 
year ago it was not apparent precisely what the Fili- 
pinos want or expect, because there had not appeared 
a Filipino publicist capable of formulating a brief 
declaration which could be readily understood. His 
idea of their wishes, gathered from a great number 
of interviews, was that they were not fighting to drive 
the Americans out, but to secure an acceptable gov- 
ernment. The problem for America to solve is to 
reconcile American supremacy with the ambition of the 
native people. It seems likelier to be solved in the 
end rather by schools and industrial development than 
by bullets, but a certain degree of order and security 
is essential before schools and industrial development 
can make much headway. and keeping order in the 
Philippines seems likely to involve some use of fire- 
arms for a good while to come. 


A: how is it with our own distant war, which, 


GREAT deal more attention is paid to the effect 
A the Americans are going to have on the Fili- 

pinos than to the effect the Filipinos may have 
on the Americans. This summer a good many Ameri- 
cans who have spent two years or more in the Philip- 
pines have come home. It would be interesting if the 
near friends of these pioneers, especially of the volun- 
teers who have returned to civil life, would inspect 
them and make report of the effect of a protracted so- 
journ in a disorderly tropical country on the Ameri- 
ean man. Also—but this is a much more delicate 
subject—it might be profitable to know how the life 
in the Philippines affects American women. It has 
been rumored that American ladies resident in Manila 
tend to acquire the cigarette habit, and to abate in 
other particulars the rigidity of their standard of 











decorum. The rumor seems not unlikely -to be true. 
The customs of any country are very potent in their 
influence on sojourners in that country, and all that 
we know about life in Manila favors the impression 
that manners there are easy, and that very little has 
been done as yet by the Americans to make the Fili- 
pinos suspect the existence of such a power as Mrs. 
Grundy. 
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governed, and does know a good deal about it, 

and is justified in his belief that he has a hand 
in it. But there are parts in the complicated mechan- 
ism of our Federal government that he seldom thinks 
about, and about which a very moderate amount of 
information suffices him. There is Congress. He 
knows it makes laws and raises and spends an enor- 
mous sum of money every year. Does he know how 
laws are actually made in Congress, and is he satis- 
fied with the existing methods? 

Captain F. E. Chadwick, of the navy, is the author 
of a pamphlet in which the committee system in the 
House of Representatives is discussed and criticised. 
Every bill introduced into the House is referred to a 
committee, which must report upon it before further 
action is taken. The fate of almost all bills is settled 
in committee, and it is there chiefly, rather than in 
the House, that argument for and against them is of- 
fered and heard. But committee hearings are private, 
and reports of them are rarely published. 

Captain Chadwick argues against this system be- 
cause under its workings it is so hard to reach any one 
who is responsible for the action of Congress. He 
would keep the committees, which, indeed, are indis- 
pensable, but he would have the chief committees of 
the House which are concerned with taxation and ex- 
penditure made up by the Speaker, not, as now, of 
members from both parties, but exclusively from mem- 
bers of the party in power, thereby making the ruling 
party directly accountable for their work. All this 
could be accomplished by the action of the Speaker. 
A further change which Captain Chadwick favors, in- 
volving amendment of the Constitution, would provide 
for the selection of the cabinet ,by the President from 
members of Congress, who should continue to hold their 
seats, and do their work as heads of departments be- 
sides. Both of these proposed changes would tend to 
relieves the Speaker of a part of the load which he 
now carries, and would make our governmental ap- 
paratus a good deal more like that of Great Britain 
than it is at present. There is, of course, no imme- 
diate prospect that such changes as these will be made, 
but they concern a matter about which some thought- 
ful men are thinking pretty hard. The business of 
Congressional government in this country is getting 
to be the most important labor of its sort in the world. 
The House and the Senate both continue to grow larger 
and more unwieldy, and the need of more direct, 
prompt. and responsible application of the powers 
which they hold to the business of government is like- 
ly to be brought home vigorously some day to the 
public mind. Meanwhile, just now, when extreme dis- 
cretion in speech about all matters of public interest 
is a merit in naval officers so highly esteemed by the 
department, it is especially interesting to find a naval 
officer who gives signs of concerning his mind about 
the possibility of improving our governmental ma- 
chinery. : 
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T'« average American thinks he knows how he is 


28, protesting gently but very effectively against 

some results of the recent exposure for nine 
days of a relic of St. Anne before the church of St. 
Jean Baptiste in New York. The newspapers have 
told how the relic drew crowds, who came to be cured 
of diseases. Very many of them professed that they 
were cured, and doubtless cures were made. At any 
rate quantities of crutches were daily left at the altar 
by cripples who declared that they had no further need 
of them. 

The particular feature of the affair that distressed 
the Sun’s informant was to see parents bring crippled 
children to be cured by the relic, declare them cured, 
throw aside their crutches, and lead them away hob- 
bling, distorted with pain at every step. “In four 
hours,” said the writer, “I did not see a child whose 
artificial aids and comforts had been thrown away 
who was not to my eyes the worse without them. 
Some of them were plainly in agony.” Greatly touch- 
ed by the faith and the love of the parents, but shocked 
at the consequences of their credulity, the writer asks 
if it would not be possible for the authorities of the 
church to establish a system of medical inspection 
which would protect children from the ignorance and 
over-hopéefulness of their own parents. It seems a very 
apposite and merciful suggestion. No one can read 
the letter in which it is made without recognizing its 


propriety. 
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S°es. one writes to the Sun, under date of July 


DVICES from Topeka, dated August 2, represented 
A the celebrated Mrs. Nation as tasting in her 
turn the bitter draught that lurks in hero’s 

cups, and remarking upon the fickleness of popular 
favor. She was at that time, and probably still is. in 
the jail at Topeka, serving out a fine of $148 for dis- 
orderly conduct. “I have not seen a person who is 
interested in the cause of temperance for a week,” she 
said to the press correspondent who visited her. “I 
have not seen Dr, McFarland or the Rev. Emerson since 
T got in jail, Not a minister has visited me... 


When I was smashing, there were hundreds who said 
‘Good; keep it up,’ but now I have not heard from 
one of them. If I had accepted the offers I had to go 
on the stage at $500 a week, I should be well able to 
pay this fine, but my mission has not been to make 
money. I could not keep on with the work for the 
cause of temperance by accepting such offers, so I re- 
fused them. There is no joy in this world for me ex- 
cept to gain the end.” 

Mrs. Nation appears very well in jail. She should 
not repine. She has had her turn at the bat and due 
progress round the bases, and is entitled to sit for a 
while on the bench. It is not given to many to com- 
pass fame by so swift an onslaught as hers. Revul- 
sions of feeling are inherent in the human species. 
It was in nature that her supporters should wilt even 
if meteorological occurrences had not conspired to 
bring it home to the people of Kansas that a State 
might become too dry.. Nor is it wise in her to stake 
all her hopes of joy on gaining her end. None of us 
gains his end, nor would it bring us permanent joy 
if we did. Most of the fun we have we get in chasing 
it; in getting nearer to it sometimes; in secreting forti- 
tude as we see it recede again; in steeling our hearts 
and burnishing our philosophy so as not to suffer any 
freakish bolt of fortune to upset us. And, after all, 
when one is a public character and in jail because of 
courses which one’s conscience applauds, it is almost 
as good to be visited by the reporters as by the min- 


isters. 
ea. 


T will interest readers of Dr. John A. Wyeth’s Life 
I of General Forrest (Harpers). to learn that the 

Constitutional Convention of Alabama, which met 
in the early part of the summer, recommended as a 
design for a great seal for the State the figure of a 
soldier in the uniform of a Confederate general on a 
horse, with a young woman behind him pointing for- 
ward; the legend to read, “I’ll show you the Way.” 
It illustrates the story—told in Dr. Wyeth’s book— 
of Emma Sansom showing the ford of Black Creek 
to General Forrest. 
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sensibly (in the Congregationalist) about Chris- 
tian Science when he says it is made up of 
truth, half-truth, and nonsense; that its truths, which 


Pi eensibiy- GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD writes 


- are important, should be recognized by the saner part 


of the community, its half-truths separated from their 
accompanying errors, and its nonsense ridiculed, unless 
it breaks the law, and in that case suppressed. 

The -truths in Christian Science which Professor 
Ladd praises are theological. He classes as_half- 
truths its theories and practices of cure. There are 
signs that these half-truths are getting abundant 
recognition in quarters where their commercial possi- 
bilities are appreciated. There has been a huge recent 
increase in some cities of the business of mental heal- 
ing conducted by tie help of the post-office. In one 
large inland city, where the increase of post - office 
revenues was lately marked by a raise in the car- 
riers’ salaries, the increased revenue was reported to 
be due to the enormous correspondence of one of these 
concerns that do a mental - healing business through 
the mails. There are other -prosperous enterprises of 
the same sort in that town, which is also the seat 
of a renowned patent-medicine industry. These mental- 
healing people who advertise have various different 
plans of campaign; some profess to use hypnotism, 
and others give other explanations of their power, 
but they are alike in not using medicine, and in find- 
ing customers for what they sell. What effect this 
comparatively new industry is having on the estab- 
lished and respectable patent - medicine business has 
not been reported, but its methods seem as well adapt- 
ed as anything yet devised to cure the patent-medicine 


habit. 
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ISHOP ABRAM NEWKIRK LITTLEJOHN, who 
B died at Williamstown on August 3, had been 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh Dio- 
cese of Long Island since 1869. He was born in Flor- 
ida, Montgomery County, New York, in 1824, gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1845, and entered the min- 
istry. After short terms of service with churches 
at Amsterdam, New York, Meriden, Connecticut, and 
Springfield, Massachusetts, he became rector, in 1851, 
of St. Paul’s Church, New Haven. During seven years 
of his pastorate at New Haven he lectured on pas- 
toral theology at the Berkeley Divinity School at 
Middletown. He was made a Doctor of Divinity in 
1855. In 1858 the Presidency of Hobart College was 
offered to him, but he declined it. In 1860 he became 
rector of Holy Trinity Church in Brooklyn. It is 
said that he declined to be Bishop of Central New York 
in 1868, but the following year he resigned his rector- 
ship to become Bishop of Long Island. As a New 
York State bishop he was a distinguished member of a 
notable group, being the contemporary of Bishops 
Huntington and Doane, consecrated in the same year 
as himself, and of Bishop Coxe, whose term of office 
began four years earlier. Bishop Potter, a younger 
man, was consecrated in 1883. 

In 1874 Bishop Littlejohn went abroad to look after 
the American Episcopal churches in Europe, and con- 
secrated a church in Rome, and opened the Ameri- 
ean Church in Paris. He delivered a course of lec- 
tures at Cambridge University, England, and in 1880 
that university conferred upon him its degree of 
Doctor of Laws, 
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Spreading Oil upon a Pond in Staten Island 


Fighting Mosquitoes 
with Petroleum 


ETROLEUM as a destroyer of mos- 
P quitoes is having a practical test 

on Staten Island under the direction 
of Dr. Alvah H. Doty, Health Officer of 
the Port of New York. The larve of the 
insect pest have been found in certain 
ponds near Concord, Staten Island, and 
the physician has begun a series of ex- 
periments to determine whether or not 
the oil which wells from the earth will 
actually kill and destroy the creatures 
which are born by the thousand in order 
to scourge mankind. It cannot be said 
that the health officer is sparing in his 
use of the supposed panacea. On August 
6 six barrels of the inflammable fluid were 
distributed over the surface of Muller’s 
Pond, known for years to be a breeding- 
place of mosquitoes. The natives of Con- 
cord have suffered this year from both 





malaria and insects. The health officer 
will have an ample opportunity to see what 
connection there is between the mosquito 
and the disease which racks bones and 
nerves. 

The device used for the distribution of 
the oil over the water is an ingenious one. 
To a wooden float eight feet in length and 
four feet broad are attached several iron 
pipes which are an inch in diameter. These 
pipes are joined to one another. To them 
is sent a supply of crude oil through a 
line of hose which is connected with. a 
tank on wheels. A cylinder filled with 
compressed air is attached to the tank, so 
that the oil is forced through the pipes 
under a pressure of thirty pounds.to the 
square inch. In the iron pipes are small 
holes, six inches apart, through which the 
oil is sent in tiny jets. The streams of 
oil go downward with considerable force. 
The petroleum is thus made to pervade the 
water before it finally rises to the top and 
forms a scum upon the gurface. The 
larve of the supposed malaria - bearing 




















The Float for distributing Oil 








Who P 


Where P 


What P 


By Ernest Neal Lyon 


Ah, had some happier star shone o’er my birth, 
Had I awoke to purple and to gold, 

I would have wrought some star-bright deed of worth, 
In silver sentences forever told. 

So runs the ditty of an idle brain. 

But Wisdom crieth, in a statelier strain, 


Who art thou? 


But an accident of Chance. 


Where art thou? The caprice of Circtimstance. 
What art thou? Destiny doth only ask. 
What may thou be? Thy Heaven-entrusted task 
To win or falter in an equal strife; 
To carve the mystic marble of a Life 
To Gorgon or to Angel—as thou please. 
Arouse thee from the Lotus-land of ease, 
The melancholy Midnight of Despair, 
From Indecision’s heart-benumbing chill. 
Like wispen straw will wither “Who?” and “ Where?” 
Before the flame of an enkindled will! 








mosquito swim to the top of the water to 


take the air. In so doing they will en- 
counter a miniature Hunters Point if they 
happen to be in Muller’s Pond. The larve 
cannot abide the aroma of crude oil, al- 
though Dr. Doty says that they flourish 
in a solution of corrosive sublimate. The 
stage, or float, which bore the distributing 
pipes was pulled backwards and forwards 
over the pond by means of light ropes. 
Six stalwart Staten-Islanders assisted in 
the task. So carefully was this sweeping 
process conducted that there can be no 
doubt that every square inch of the sur- 
face of Muller’s Pond was duly anointed. 

Dr. Doty will in three weeks inquire of 
the inhabitants of Concord as to the effi- 
cacy of the campaign of extermination. 
If they have comparatively few mos- 
quito bites and there is a decrease of ma- 
larial symptoms, the health officer will 
feel that his efforts have not been in vain. 
Samples of the water will also be examined 
for dead larve. 

Muller’s Pond was never a_ beautiful 
sheet of water. It is now like a bit of 
the Dead Sea. The rank vegetation which 
grew along its banks has been mowed 
down, and the ground has been sprinkled 
with oil from watering-cans manipulated 
by the doctor’s assistants. This was done 
in order to destroy any mosquitoes which 
might be lingering ia the foliage. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
pe colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

Adv. 





PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
tute feeding for infants. BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood first among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—[ Adv. 








TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Have telephone service at your house as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of theline. Rates 
—-" from $60 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 
- Vv. 





NoruHinG is put in Cook’s IMPERIAL _ExTRA Dry 
CHAMPAGNE to make it ferment ; the effervescence is 
natural ; its bouquet unrivalled.—[Adv.] 





WEAKNEssturnstostrength with the use of ABBoTT’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. Grocers and druggists. 
—[Adv. 








Stops Diarrhcea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. SIE 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





THE LIPTON HIGH BALL. 

YACHTING would not seem like yachting now-a- 
days without that most popular of summer drinks—the 
high ball. One of the newest of Irish extraction in the 
field is the Lipton. Itis made from the finest, maturest 
old Irish whiskey that is bottled by the house of which 
Sir Thomas Lipton is the head. That guarantees its 
quality. As for its popularity, what with the yachting 
air full of the forthcoming international race, the 
Lipton High Ball is distinctly a drink of the day.— 
[Adv.] 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Br Greater Now 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 
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as a tonic stimulant 
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Baltimore 
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TRADE MARK 


My 
UNTER RYE 











and Mellow. 


It Cheers, 
Comforts, 
Refreshes, 
Strengthens, 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 





4 F d 
TTIRTONC AA 20d is particularly 
BALTIMORE recommended to 
women because of 
its age and excel- 
lence. 
q Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Will You Have a 


Club 
Cocktail 


Before Your Dinner? 





You can offer this. polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at )our home 
ifyou have a bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It’s 
the proper thing to have. 

‘The age of the “Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world. 
Send home a bottle of Man- 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day 

For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 














No. 5 American Novel Series 


DAYS LIKE 
THESE 


EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


Author of ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden ” 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice says in The 
Bookman: ‘‘ That this book will 
have an extraordinary vogue 
there is no use trying to 
deny. 
as certain 
that of 
Hon. 
Stirling. 
ye 
$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Its success is 
aS Was 
‘ The 
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Wise men know how interest works for 
them. 
the latter is an investment policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


One of the best illustrations of 
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ER’S BITTER 


The best stomach regulator. 
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None better in mixed drinks. 
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66 LD Home _ Week,” 
which had its 
origin in New 


Hampshire in August, 1899, 
is being observed this month 
generally in three States— 
Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont—and to some ex- 
tent in at least half a dozen 
others. The festival was the 
conception of Governor 
Frank West Rollins, of New 
Hampshire, and suggested in 
an after-dinner address be- 
fore the Sons and Daughters 
of New Hampshire, in Bos- 
ton, in the spring of 1899. 
A few weeks later the New 
Hampshire Old Home Week 
Association was organized 
at the capital, and through 
its efforts local associations were formed in fifty cities 
and towns. In 1900 New Hampshire had twice as 
many Jocal associations as in the previous year, and 
Maine came into line with a strong State association 
and many local branches. This year in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine greater interest than ever has been 
shown in the fitting observance of the quite unique 
and most interesting festival, while the State of Ver- 
mont has established the custom along broader lines 
and upon a more substantial basis than either of her 
sister States, for her Legislature at its last session 
enacted that “the calendar week which includes the 
sixteenth day of August in each year shall be desig- 
nated Old Home Week, and set apart as a special sea- 
son, during which any town or group of towns may 
arrange for appropriate celebrations to welcome re- 
turning Vermonters and other guests, and for exer- 











Frank W. Ro.lins 


Governor New Hampshire 
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Home Week in New England 





State, who is perhaps 
a stranger to the re- 
cipients, has met with 
a response which has 
surprised the most 
sanguine advocates of 
such a festival. The 
number of people who 
returned to New 
Hampshire for Old 
Home. Week in 1899 
is known to have ex- 
ceeded ten thousand ; 
in 1900 it was dou- 
bled, and this year 
still more gratifying 
results obtained. 
Having secured the 
presence of the absent 
ones, their rewards 
for being present are 
almost as varied as 
individual tastes. Hos- 
pitality of a most 
whole - hearted and 
generous kind is dis- 














pensed. Kinship is not 
essential for a glad 
welcome and_ enter- 
tainment which gives 
pleasure to both 
guests and hosts. The State keeps open house Old Home 
Week. The formal exercises of the week are directed 
by the officers of the State Old Home Week Associa- 
tion, and include the building of bonfires upon moun- 
tain summits and hill-tops on Saturday evening, re- 
ligious services on Sunday having especial reference 
to the festival season, and a public meeting on some 

















An attractive Float in the Old Home-Day Parade 


cises of historic interest.” His Excellency Governor 
Stickney, under date of June 17, by official proclama- 
tion, announced the new festival, and in the name of 
Vermont extended “ to all her absent sons and daugh- 
ters, wherever they may be, a most cordial invitation 
to come home and revisit the scenes of childhood,” 
adding that “ while the old State is small and moun- 
tainous and rugged, and while her valleys and mea- 
dows are ‘less abundant in production than lands 
that lie nearer the sun,’ she is still rich in men and 
women, both within and without her borders, who love 
her yet, and are proud to claim her for their own. To 
all her returning children we shall be glad to share 
hospitality and divide with them something of the 
strength of the hills, for I am well persuaded with 
Fmerson that— 


“If I could put my words in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my upland throng 
And leave the cities void.’ 


The purpose of Old Home Week is manifestly to in- 
duce the absent children to go back to the old homes 
among the hills for a few days in the holiday season 
which immediately follows “haying time,” that the 
hearts of the stay-at-homes may be gladdened by the 
presence of those who are sadly missed. For a century 
the farm and village homes of northern New England 
have sent their boys and their girls, their young men 
and their young women, into the newer States, and 
where the rewards of thrift, industry, and ability were 
richer and more certain than a small agricultural 
State aiforded. The last half-hundred years, no less 
than the earlier period, have witnessed this going out 
into the world and this success-winning. Family ties 
bind strongly where the old folks or others near of 
kin remain upon the farm, but for a great number 
of the emigrant sons and daughters the old home is 
but a memory, now that the father and the mother 
sleep in some quiet graveyard and the boys and the 
girls of the family are scattered to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Old Home Week has. appealed to 
this latter class most strongly, and the invitation to 
come home, although the home is no longer there, and 
the summons comes from the Chief Executive of the 


secular day of the week when distinguished sons and 
daughters — orators, poets, vocalists — contribute of 
their gifts to the enjoyment of the largest audiences 
which ever gather in the towns. Six days of Old 
Home Week the visitors are entertained, but on one 
of the seven they are expected to take their turn, and 
right royally have they met the obligation. Some of 


Getting ready for the Parade 


the country’s most prominent orators, divines, and lay- 
men have appeared as Old Home Day speakers. Rem- 
iniscence has a large place, and most appropriately, in 
the Old Home Day talk, but topics of vital interest— 
for instance, forest preservation, good roads, village 
improvement, etc.—are also discussed to the great 
benefit of the communities. Awakened interest in lo- 
cal history is a most marked result of Old Home Week 
thought and attention, and in many places the festival 
has been made the occasion of the dedication of mon- 
uments and tablets marking spots of historic interest, 
while in some especially fortunate ones beautiful 
memorial library buildings have been given as the lov- 
ing Old Home Week tribute of an individual or of a 
family. Some of the sites in New Hampshire already 
marked with substantial bronze tablets include the 
house in Boscawen in which General John A. Dix was 
torn, and in which Daniel Webster had his first law-of- 
fice; the spot upon which the first religious service 
was held in Concord; the birthplaces of Horace Greeley 
in Amherst and General John Stark in Derry; and 
the place of earliest settlement in New Hampshire, 
at Odiornes Point on the coast. New England wel- 
comes annually hundreds of thousands of summer vis- 
itors, many of whom own costly villas, pretentious 
cottages, or cozy camps in the mountains, on the sea- 
coast, and on the shores of the many lakes, and are 
as deeply interested in the welfare of hamlet, town, 
and State as the most loyal permanent residents. 
These summer sojourners appreciate the spirit of Old 
Home Week and its possibilities for bettering local 
conditions, and they have been most helpful in plan- 
ning and carrying out the festivals, particularly along 
social lines. A feature of many celebrations is a 
parade, and to its success the summer people contrib- 
ute most generously of their wealth and resources. 
The famous mountain coaching parades of a few years 
ugo have been surpassed on numerous Old Home Day 
occasions. Hundreds of visitors in the past two 
years give their testimony to the efficacy of the Old 
Home Week idea as a means of recalling their at- 
tention to scenes of boyhood and womanhood, which 
needed only a visit to make them as dear as ever, and 
so attractive that frequent pilgrimages, if not actual 
residence, have been established. Public improvements 
are undertaken and carried out under the stimulus 
of the Old Home spirit that would have been impos- 
sible otherwise, and many a New England village is 
prettier and better because of the new festival. 
EDWARD N, PEARSON. 

















Old Home Day in New Hampshire—The Parade in Concord 







































Found a Sir Joshua Reynolds 


How William M. Laffan bought a $25,000 
Painting for $25 


N the 29th of last May two 
O New-Yorkers of a certain procliv- 

ity in the matter of objects of art 
went into the vast auction- rooms of 
Christie, Manson, & Woods, in King Street, 
St. James, the most famous place of the 
kind in London, or in the world. ‘“ Chris- 
tie’s” has had a century of celebrity as 
the universal auction- block of the fine 
arts. Each recurring season sees the per- 
formance of its terrible function of dis- 
persion, as estate after estate is wound 
up or divided or private treasures are 
brought under the hammer by individual 
vicissitudes. ‘ Christie’s ” is in the nature 
of a public institution, and it is owned 
or controlled by the great picture-dealing 
firm of Agnews. 

On the day in question there was no- 
thing of note going on; an interesting 
show of mezzotints, colored and uncol- 
ored, and mostly after English masters 











of the eighteenth century, occupied one | 
of the large galleries, while two others | 


were filled with a very indifferent and 
heterogeneous lot of pictures — English, 


Dutch, Italian, German, and French. The | 


two visitors wandered around, catalogue 
in hand, somewhat oppressed with the dul- 
ness of the occasion, and finally paused 
in front of No. 71, “ Portrait of Dr. John- 
son, by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” This they 
promptly repudiated as a copy, and a 
mighty poor copy, too. The next number 
in the catalogue, 72, read, “ Reynolds 
(unframed) Robinetta.” It was a most 
unprepossessing canvas, black, grimy, and 


sooty in aspect, an uncared-for, frameless | 


outcast among a multitude of character- 
less associates. The face of a young girl 
could be discerned, very dimly, and 
through the veil of dirt it seemed to be 
illuminated by light reflected from an arm 
bared to the sunshine. Then presently 
the eyes seemed to reveal themselyes, and 
after a long hard look, one of the trans- 
atlantic visitors said to the other, “ That’s 
a scandalous-looking thing, but I’ve got 
to have it!” The other took his place 
in front of it for a brief while, and then 
both adjourned across the street to Willis’ 
Rooms, which is a proper place to eat in. 

They agreed there that only one man 
could have painted those eyes, and that 


circumstances indicated the expediency of | 


the young lady who owned them emigra- 
ting to the United States as soon as pos- 
sible. Whereupon they sought out an in- 
ternational minister of the fine arts that 
they knew, one whose activities are di- 
vided between Bond Street at one season 
and the Fifth Avenue at another, and to 
him they confided a commission to ac- 
quire, at the forth-coming auction on June 
3, the picture numbered 72 in the Chris- 
tie catalogue. ‘“ What limit shall I go 
to?” he inquired. The reply was that 
there was no occasion to worry about a 
limit, as it probably wouldn’t fetch-much 
anyhow. Well, he thought he would go 
down to Christie’s and have a look for 
himself, so as to make sure of what he 
was about and avoid the chance of a mis- 
take. Accordingly, he betook himself to 
the auction-rooms. Now there are not 
very many people in London who are bet- 
ter qualified than this particular art man 
to form an opinion upon old pictures, and 
especially upon those of the English school, 
and when he returned there was a natural 
curiosity to hear what he would say. He 
shook his head ominously. “ You can’t 
expect,” he observed, “to come over here 
and pick up a Sir Joshua Reynolds for a 
song, and you had better give me a limit. 
However, I'll tell you what I will do: I 
will buy that for you for ten pounds or 
for one thousand pounds. It will be just 
that way—one or the other.” 

On the ensuing Tuesday a _ telegram 
came to Paris: 


Congratulations. 


U The picture is yours. Five 
guineas. 


Junius D, 


And_so it was. The picture had run 
the gauntlet of Christie’s—of all places 
in the world!—and no one wanted it, or 
would give it a moment’s consideration. 
Diseredited in the catalogue, ascribed to 
“ Reynolds,” dirty, frameless, disreputable- 
looking, and weighted with a false title, 
it went the same way that many a good 
canvas had gone before it. In the first 
place, the many who know Reynolds inti- 
mately, by rote, knew that “ Robinetta ” 
was in the National Gallery; and they 
also knew, or ought to have known, vari- 
ants of “Robinetta” in other places. 
Clearly No. 72 was not “ Robinetta,” and 
if it was not, then it was nothing! No 
one, apparently, could see Reynolds him- 
self in it, independently of the subject, or 
the title, or the filth. 

A week later the picture had been clean- 
ed, Just simply cleaned, and treated to a 
light coat of varnish, and now the readers 
of Harper’s WEEKLY can get a very good 
idea of what it looks like. A visit to the 
Print Room at the British Museum at 
once brought to light three different en- 
gravings of it, all executed after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s death, one of them from 
an enamel by Henry Bone, R.A., made 
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Perfection of 50 Years 


Back of each glass of Schlitz Beer there 
is an experience of fifty years. 
In 1848, in a hut, Joseph Schlitz be- 


Not 


gan brewing. 


of today; but it was honest. 


beer like Schlitz beer 
It was the 


best beer an American had ever brewed. 
This great brewery today has new 


methods. 
perfection. 


A half century has taught us 
But our principles are 50 


years old; our aims are unaltered. Schlitz 
beer is still brewed, without regard to ex- 
pense, according to the best that we know. 


We send experts to Bohe- 
mia to select for us the best 
hops in the world. 

An owner of the business 
selects the barley, and buys 
only the best that grows. 

A partner in our concern 
supervises every stage of the 
brewing. 

Cleanliness is not carried 
to greater extremes in any 
kitchen than here. 


Purity is made imperative. 
All beer is cooled in plate 
glass rooms, in filtered air. 
Then the beer is filtered. 
Then it is sterilized, after be- 
ing bottled and sealed. 

We age beer for months in 
refrigerating rooms before it 
goes out. Otherwise Schlitz 
beer would cause biliousness, 
as common beer does, 


Ask for beer, and you get the beer that 


best suits your dealer. 


He may care more 


for his profit than your health. 


- Ask for Schlitz, 
and you get the 
best beer that the 


world ever knew. 
Ask for the brewery bottling. 


d. L. STACK 


OXYDONOR 


TRADE MARK : 
REGISTERED NOV. 24, 1896 For Self -treat- 


wentaey ment. Causes ab- 
§& sorption of Oxygen 
F from the Air, thus 

eliminating disease 
naturally. It causes 
the cure of all dis- 
ease at any reason- 
able stage, and is 
* invaluable in all 

summer diseases, 








OXYDONOR APPLIED 
Hay Fever, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neu- 








ralgia, Catarrh, Asthma, La Grippe, 
Colds, Pneumonia, Debility, Fevers, 
all’ Nervous Troubles, and all diseases of 
Children. | 


OXYDONOR 


is endorsed by Mr. H. S. Goldey, Pres’t Goldey Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, Del.; Mr. W. W. Man- 
ning, Marquette, Mich; Mr. E. M. Smith, Pres’t 
Bank of Thomasville, Thomasville, Ga.; Mr. Geo. 
Huntington, Huntington & Clark, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. 
Washington Midler, Gen'l Agt. Pullman Palace Car 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. A. L. Tucker, Pres’t Citizen’s 
Bank, Wayne, Neb.; Hon. C. L. Dows, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., and many others. Books mailed free to any address. 


CALL UPON YOUR DRUGGIST FOR OXYDO‘OR 
or send direct to us. Beware of Fraudulent Imitations. 
The Genuine is stamped with the name ‘‘ Dr. H 
Sanche & Co.”’ 
DR. H. SANCHE @ CO. 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 57 State St., Chicago, II. 
Canada Office, 2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Que. 

















i877 ~ FOR 24 YEARS 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 




















(THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. ; 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 






























IRONING EASY ™ 
Asia Gem troning Machine 
4 4) wy Heated by gus or gaso- 
3. ilies and hotels. Write for 

if FREE illustrated booklet, 


ine—1'4 cents per hour. 
** Modern Methods in Ironing.” 









Especially desigued for fam- 


10 hours’ work in 1 hour. 
| DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box A, Racine, Wis. 
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necessary. 


The House of de Mailly 


By MARGARET HORTON POTTER 


’ Miss Potter’s brilliant romance of the court of Louis XV. and of colonial Maryland 

has already attracted so much attention that further advertisement is scarcely 
It is enough to say that it has been among the most popular books 
of the summer, and continues to hold a high place among recent romantic novels. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


$1 50 








Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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| from the picture in 1795, when it was in 


the collection, of the Earl of Lonsdale. 
The proper title is “ The Laughing Girl,” 
and it is a companion picture to his 
“Weeping Girl,” which is of the same 
size, and was painted from the same 
charming model. Our engraving was made 
from a photograph taken especially for 
HARPER’S WEEKLY since the arrival of the 
picture in New York. 

It is a very beautiful example of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s work, and it is in per- 
fect “condition.” Nowadays, when the 
portraits of distinguished English women 
command the highest prices ever paid for 
the works of any. master, it is'a piece of 
singular good fortune ‘to come across one 
of his genre subjects, especially when it 
belongs in the same class with the very 
best of them. 

Since purchasing it for $25, the owner 
has declined an offer of $25,000 for the 
painting. 





Roper and_ the 


Bootblack 


is quite safe to say that when the 


Lieutenant 





news reached this country, last March, 

that Lieutenant-Commander J. M. 
Roper had lost his life in a heroic endea- 
vor to save a member of his crew from 
suffocation in a burning compartment in 
the hold of the gunboat Petrel, in Philip- 
pine waters, no one felt more his loss 
than did a humble truck - driver in New 
York. 

In the days gone by, this man had been 
known simply as Tommy. He had been a 
typical New York ‘waif, knowing neither 
home nor parents. He could neither read 
nor write, but these were the least of his 
troubles. Possibly when he was hungry 
he stole trifles of food occasionally, but he 
never was guilty of a vicious theft—one 
committed for the theft’s sake. This was 
Tommy when at the age of eighteen he en- 
listed in the navy under the misapprehen- 
sion that all sailors have an opportunity 
to see every bit of this wide world. 
| But he was soon disappointed. After a 

few. weeks on the training-ship, the monot- 

ony of the daily drill became irksome. 

If ever he had any ambition ‘it had all 

deserted him. No one understood him, and 
no one cared for. him. 

Then one day the captain took him to 

| Lieutenant Roper, and said: “ Lieutenant, 

I wish you would take this boy and see 
| if you can make anything out of him. 

Kvery officer on the ship has had him, and 

no one can do anything with him.” The 
lieutenant evidently knew boys, for the 
first thing he did was to take Tommy to 
the master-at-arms and order a_brand- 
new outfit of clothing. That the clothing 
must fit was imperative. No makeshifts 
would do. When Tommy was newly ar- 
rayed he began to feel like a prince. He 
forgot to long for the East Side, and Lieu- 
tenant Roper became father, mother, and 
family to him. 

Then came a naval parade at Newport. 
Tommy at his best walked proudly along 
behind his only friend. But when the 
officers returned to the ship, Tommy was 
unaccounted for. _Later in the evening 
Tommy appeared in the doorway of the 
lieutenant’s room, and in response to the 

| lieutenant’s inquiries, said, “ Excuse me, 
sir, fur bein’ left, but some o’ dem shore 
guys t’ought dey c’do me playin’ migs, an’ 
see here,” and Tommy shoved a big bagful 
of marbles in Mr. Roper’s face, conclusive 
evidence that “dem shore guys” had been 
“ done.” 

And then Tommy had been transferred 
to another ship. This was a sad parting 
for Tommy, and many were the secret 
tears he shed. His new officers were kind 
enough, but still he felt that loss of per- 
sonal interest. Again his thoughts re- 
verted to the East Side, and one day 
Tommy was missing. 





Some years later Lieutenant Roper, 
while walking up Murray Street, was 
stopped by a _ familiar voice  erying, 
“Shine, sir?” That “sir” sounded won- 


derfully like Tommy. So it proved, and 
the tears were in his eyes and voice as he 
said: “You see, Mr. Roper, I couldn’t 
stand it. Dem officers was all right, but 
dey wasn’t you, an’ when L see de Battery 
—well, I loved you best, an’ New York 
next, an’—well, I jumped overboard, an’ 
here I am.” 

The lieutenant turned his head away, 
and after a short pause, said, with an af- 
fected sharpness, “Had your breakfast, 
Tommy ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Tommy lied. But he gloried in the lie 
after it had been told. How could he 
accept more kindness from the only true 
friend he ever had? The lieutenant ig- 
nored the falsehood. “ Take this and buy 
your breakfast,” were his last words, and 
he went his way with a sad heart, leaving 
a sadder one behind. 

In a little niche cut in the wall of a 
squalid tenement-house there is a gold 
eagle. The occupant of the room, like a 
thief in the night, goes stealthily to the 











corner, takes it out, fondles it like a miser 
does his gold. It is a monument of the 
most sacred tie he ever knew. 
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the mighty hunter he is now. He has had his 

day of being afraid of big game. But that was 
many years ago, when he was a wee little boy in short 
trousers, and used to play tag in Madison Square 
in New York. 

Opposite the Square on the east side stood a Presby- 
terian church; and the sexton, while airing the build- 
ing one Saturday, noticed a small boy peering curi- 
ously in at the half-open door, but making no move 
to enter. 

“Come in, my little man, if you wish to,” said the 
sexton. 

“No, thank you,” said the boy. 
you've got in there.” 

“] haven’t anything that little boys mayn’t see. 
Come in.” 

“Td rather not.” And the juvenile Theodore cast 
a sweeping and somewhat apprehensive glance around 
the pews and galleries and bounded off to play again. 

Still the lad kept returning once in a while and peep- 
ing in. When he went home that day he told his mo- 
ther of the sexton’s invitation and his unwillingness 
to accept it. 

“But why didn’t you go in, my dear?” she asked. 
“It is the house of God, but there is no harm in enter- 
ing it quietly and looking about.” 

With some shyness the little fellow confessed that 
he was afraid to go in because the zeal might jump 
out at him from under a pew or somewhere. 

“The zeal? What is the zeal?” the mother 
quired. 

“ Why,” explained Theodore, “I suppose it is some 
big animal like a dragon or an alligator. I went there 
to church last Sunday with Uncle R , and I heard 
the minister read from the Bible about the zeal, and 
it frightened me.” 

Down came the Concordance from the library shelf, 
and one after another of the texts containing the 


Vite mighty bunt ROOSEVELT was not always 


“JT know what 


in- 





word “zeal”? was read to the child, whose eyes sud- 
denly grew big and his voice excited, as he ex- 


claimed: 

“That’s it—the last you read!” 

It was Psalm Ixix., 9: ‘* For the zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.” 


mate acquaintance of pretty long standing with 

Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, and will be glad to 
believe the report, which seems entitled to credit, that 
it is his purpose 
next winter to 
diffuse informa- 
tion, not only by 
his pen as_here- 
tofore, but by 
word of mouth. 
Mr. Nelson is a 
graduate of Wil- 
liams College, 
and a_ lecture 
that he recently 
delivered there 
on “The Idealist 
in the State” 
made an impres- 
sion which it is 
thought other 
communities 
would find it to 
their advantage 
to share. A va- 
cation visit to 
France, some 
years ago, yielded 


T= readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY have an inti- 


him impressions 
and conclusions 
about “ Woman 





Segre theo dy 
Henry L. Nelson in France,” which 


are both enter- 
taining and 


profitable, and will be found so by any lecture-hearing 
public that has the advantage of listening to them. 
Mr. Nelson, as we all know, has a very full and 
very active mind, and has observed much, read much, 
thought much, and written much, and has much that 
is edifying to say on many subjects. He is even more 
ready in speech than as a writer, and the prospect 
is that he will find it much easier to enter the lecture- 
field than to get out of it once he has made it his. 
ESS than two years have elapsed since a com- 
L bination of daring speculators and heedless news- 
papers made a bitter attack upon the State 
Trust Company of New York and the men who con- 
trolled it, notably W. C. Whitney, Thomas F. Ryan, 
P. A. B. Widener, W. L. Elkins, and their associates. 
The assault was made upon technical grounds, and was 
so vicious and ingenious that much doubt was felt 
regarding the possibility of rehabilitating the insti- 
tution. The firm of Morton, Bliss, & Co. had just been 
incorporated under the name of the Morton Trust 
Company. To the surprise of the speculators, it was 
announced one morning that, with characteristic sa- 
gacity, Messrs. Whitney & Ryan had arranged a con- 
solidation of the two companies. The interesting ques- 
tion then was whether, in the midst of so many like 
institutions, success could be achieved for the consoli- 
dated company. This task fell to Mr. Ryan. Former 
Vice-President Morton continued as nominal presi- 
dent, but Mr. Ryan became and has been since the 
active, directing head. The result of a year’s work 
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has amazed financiers. Under Mr. Ryan’s guidance 
the deposits of the Morton Trust Company have swell- 
ed to the enormous sum of $60,000,000, its net profits 
for six months were more than $1,500,000, and it has 
become the most active force in the trust-company 








Soon Cowen was 


Ohio to Baltimore. 
taking an interest in politics, and from the start he 
bitterly assailed the dominant faction, which was con- 


Cowen from 


trolled by Senator Gorman. ‘lhe leading Democratic 
newspaper would not print his speeches in its news 
columns, and he paid for their inser- 
tion in the advertising columns. Some- 
times they filled a page or more, at a 
cost to Cowen of from $500 to $1000, 
and there was the interesting conse- 
quence of the paper abusing its adver- 
tiser in its editorials and of the ad- 
vertiser going for the newspaper in its 
advertising department. At that time 
Cowen was hated politically with a bit- 
terness that words cannot describe, but 
personally nobody even disliked him, 
for there was no malice in his action 
or speech. One day he was stopped on 
the street by the leaders of one of the 
toughest wards of the city. One of them 
said: 

“Mr. Cowen, we don’t like your re- 
form business, and we’d like to chase 
you out of the State, but we do like a 
man who’s got nerve, and if you’ll come 
down to our sociable to-morrow night 
we'll give you a good time.” 

Mr. Cowen did not go, but it did hap- 
pen in later years, after his reform 
work had succeeded, that he was elected 
to Congress, and the ward workers who 
had wanted to get rid of him voted for 
him to a man. And Mr. Cowen is one 
of the very few men elected to Congress 
from districts in which they were not 
voters or residents. He represented the 
Fourth District of Maryland while his 
home was in the Third. 


7 WO eminent Virginians -— Pro- 
fessor Basil L. Gildersleeve, the 
Greek scholar, who has recently 
been honored by several universities 
with the highest degrees they could con- 
fer, and United States Senator John W. 
Daniel, the foremost of Southern ora- 





Thomas F. Ryan 


field. The genius who accomplished this extraordinary 
result is a Virginian who left home penniless as a 
boy, and by mental capacity and sheer persistence 
has won not only a very large private fortune, but a 
position of power and a reputation for consistent 
success in the financial world second to none. As an 
incident the other day, he purchased the old family 
homestead in Virginia, and to avoid the possibility 
of being cramped for recreation-room, bought a gar- 
den-plot of ten thousand acres surrounding it. 


appearance in a number of the newspapers in the 

North to the effect that Mrs. Booker T. Washing- 
ton was defeated for the presidency of the National 
Association of Colored Women, at the recent meeting 
held in Buffalo, because of the fact that she, with her 
husband, attended a reception given by the Twentieth 
Century Club of Buffalo. It is learned that this state- 
ment is not true. Mrs. Washington was not a can- 
didate for the presidency, and was a strong and en- 
thusiastie supporter of another for the position. The 
fact that Mrs. Washington was nominated against 
her protest, and a few votes cast for her also in spite 
of her protest, perhaps laid the foundation for the 
statement that she was defeated. Mrs. Washington 
has uniformly supported others for the presidency of 
the Association in the belief that she is in a better 
position to do more good by not holding office than 
by holding it. 


AN sprcaras misleading paragraph has made its 


greatest railroad lawyers in the United States, 

is the son of an Ohio blacksmith, and is a giant 
physically and mentally. He became president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, of which he had been 
the chief counsel, after the practical wreck of the 
company, and built up its fortunes so well that when 
the receivership was discharged his work was _ pro- 
nounced by the courts to be one of the finest achieve- 
ments of ability and administration the country had 
ever known. One interesting fact about it was the 
fulfilment of President Cowen’s predictions about the 
property. He outlined what could be done to save 
it—much to the amusement of the doubtful—and then 
he made his prophecies come to pass. His recent re- 
linquishment of the presidency gives him a_ broader 
opportunity, for he will be the chief counsel of the 
B. and O., and at the same time consulting counsel 
of the Pennsylvania, which has purchased the control- 
ling interest of the B. and O. Mr. Cowen’s strength 
as a lawyer was indicated in a call that Senator Hoar 
once made for a committee meeting which Cowen was 
to address. ‘The meeting will be held whether there 
is a quorum or not,” he said, “for John Cowen is 
going to speak.” But there was a full attendance. 
Cowen was a strong speaker, even in his Princeton 
days, when he was working his way, and when he 
made stump-speeches in local campaigns. One of 
his collegemates was Robert Garrett. and when Robert 
Garrett became a man of power in the B. and O., then 
one of the richest of American railroads, he brought 


Jie K. COWEN, who is regarded as one of the 


tors—limp as they walk, because of for- 
mer wounds. A newspaper correspond- 
ent, who had met both of these gentle- 
men, got somewhat mixed in his recollections. Greet- 
ing Senator Daniel, he said: 

“Senator, I feel that you will be more than glad 
to grant my small request. Being the son of a great 
editor, and having been an editor yourself, and there- 
fore liking editors generally, you will feel under moral 
obligations to comply.” 

“My dear sir, it will be a great pleasure, and I am 
glad to see that as usual the press is so accurate in 
its information about the modest man in public life. 
Excepting that my father never was an editor, and 
that I never was an editor, and that editors know more 
about me than I do about them, you are entirely 
right, and I shall be delighted to serve you.” 

It was Professor Gildersleeve who had known the 
newspaper office in his earlier days; but the mistake 
did not ruin the young man’s mission, for Senator 
Daniel is never happy unless he is doing a good turn 
for some one else. 


appreciable signs of abatement. The theatre- 
going public will be called on to judge four or 
five new plays this season which are already familiar 
to novel readers. Among them will be Maurice Hew- 
lett’s prose idyl, “The Forest Lovers.” This will be 
presented with 
Miss Bertha Gal!- 
land in the lead- 
ing role, or, as 
one should say, 
perhaps, as the 
star. The book, 
as nearly every 
one will remem- 
ber, is a_ beauti- 
ful exposition of 
word - painting, 
and should afford 
Miss Galland ex- 
cellent opportuni- 
ties for winning 
her spurs as a 
star. Her most 
recent, as well as 
best work, was 
in “The Pride 
of Jennico,” in 
which Mr. James 
K. Hackett main- 
tained his usual 
record for numer- 
ous and _ varied 
talent as a 
swordsman of unusual industry and fatal execution. 
Miss Galland’s part in “The Pride of Jennico” was 
an important one, and she made an appreciable success 
of it. She and Mr. Hackett parted company at the 
close of last season, each to begin this year as a star. 
The hero of “ The Pride of Jennico” is announced as 
under independent management in “ Don Cesar’s Re- 
turn,” a play of the romantic school. 


TT production of dramatized fiction shows no 
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SEE that Stevenson is made the 
I literary portrait in the last number 

of Literature. Speaking of the 
causes which led to the conception of 
Kidnapped and Weir of Hermiston, which 
Stevenson himself furnished, I have not 
noticed that the origin of St. Ives has 
ever been explained. In his published 
correspondence, Stevenson simply men- 
tions that he has started to write the 
tale of a French prisoner’s escape from 
Kdinburgh, without saying how the sub- 
ject occurred to him. I think I can fur- 
nish a clew. In an old number of Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany there is a paper called 
“The Story of a French Prisoner of the 
War in England,” which seems to me un- 
mistakably to have inspired, consciously 
or unconsciously, the tale of St. Ives, 
many years after Stevenson had read the 
article. A young French prisoner was in- 
terned at Norman Cross, a prison “ sit-* 
uated on an eminence commanding a full 
and extensive view over the surrounding 
country, which appeared well cultivated 
in some parts.” Naturally, this prison 
“situated on an eminence” could, by 
Stevenson, have been most conveniently 
turned into Edinburgh Castle, the scene 
of St. Ives’s escape. The narrator in the 
Chambers’s article escapes from his pris- 
on also. Then we have this description 
of a fatal duel: “ Having no arms, they 
affixed the blades of knives, properly 
sharpened and shaped, to sticks formed 
with handles and hilts, with which they 
fought as with small swords.” It will be 
remembered that in one of the strongest 
chapters of St. Ives there is a similar 
incident, where Stevenson has the prison- 
ers fighting with the blades of scissors 
tied on to sticks. The frame-work of this 
ancient narrative is exactly the same as 
that of St. Ives. Indeed, the narrator 
might very well be St. Ives himself. Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany was probably as indus- 
triously read by Stevenson in his youth 
as it was by most lads of his generation 
in Seotland, and it would be interesting 
to know whether the utilization of the 
young Frenchman’s adventure arose con- 
sciously or unconsciously with the im- 
pulse of romance in Stevenson’s mind. In 
any case, he made an admirable and legit- 
imate use of the material, transforming 
a somewhat bald, though suggestive, nar- 
rative (translated from the French) into 
a delightful picaresque romance. 


The decade of the eighties was remark- 
able during its opening and closing years 
for the religious agitation caused by the 
two most distinguished religious novels 
of the last century, namely, John Ingle- 
sant and Robert Elsmere. I notice that 
the Athenenum claims to give the true 
story of John Inglesant’s publication for 
the first time. It is interesting to learn 
in connection with John Inglesant and 
Robert Elsmere that it was to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s direct agency John In- 
glesant owed its publication by the 
Messrs. Macmillan. The manuscript was 
never sent to any publisher. One hundred 
copies were first printed for private cir- 
culation in 1880 at the instigation of Mr. 
Edmund Shorthouse, the author’s brother, 
and one of Mr. Shorthouse’s most inti- 
mate friends sent the copy he had received 
to an Oxonian at All Souls, who passed it 
on to Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. Ward 
took the book with her to the residence 
of the late Mr. Alexander Macmillan, 
while on a visit there, and read some pas- 
sages to the publisher. The result was 
that Mr. Macmillan wrote to the author, 
and the book was formally published on 
June 16, 1881. Probably no book that 
eventually made its way so naturally and 
inevitably on its own merits was ever 


It has 


published so unostentatiously. 
been calculated that in England alone 81,- 


250 copies have been circulated. it will 
surprise many readers of John Inglesant 
to learn that Mr. Shorthouse has never 
been outside of the British Islands, and 
yet his sympathetic descriptions of nature 
and life in France and Italy have been 
praised again and again for their fidelity 
and “ atmosphere.” 


_ Another interesting coincidence marking 
the -publication of John Inglesant and 
Robert Elsmere is the fact that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s influence was a strong lever in pro- 
moting the circulation of both books. Al- 
though Mr. Gladstone never wrote pub- 
licly about John Inglesant, as_he~ did 
about Robert Elsmere, it is known that he 
talked about it a great deal. He called 
on Mr. Maemillan one afternoon about a 
month after the book was published to 
thank him for the copy which had been 
sent to him in the regular course, and “ to 
ask him to tell the author that he thought 
-it a work of real genius, and of a class 
that interested him greatly.” Apropos of 
Mrs. Ward’s influence in steering John 
Inglesant into publication, I remember 
Andrew Lang’s confession, when reviewing 
Mrs. Ward’s novel, that he had always 
stubbornly set his face against the re- 
ligious novel, but had only escaped John 
Inglesant to fall into the hands of Rob- 
ert Elsmere. 


The acme of the amatory amateur in 
recent literature would seem to have been 
reached in a book which-I hear is to be 
published anonymously during the au- 
tumn. The work is to be entitled The 
Lover’s Progress, Told by Himself. The 
book is described by its author, who pro- 
fesses to be an Englishman long resident 
on the Continent, to be a true narrative 
of facts. although he has in a measure 
cast it in the form of a novel. The dedi- 
eation runs, “To Ail Who Love,” which 
is about as universal in its application as 
Mark Twain’s dedication of his first book 
“To John Smith.” Among the celebri- 
ties who are said to play a part in this 
love comedy are Emperors William LI., 
Francis Joseph, and Napoleon III.; also 
Prince Bismarck. Victor Hugo, Johann 
—e Offenbach, Dumas fils, and many 
others. 


I confess that, in view of this senti- 
mental flood-tide, it does not surprise me 
to see a delightfully disinterested writer 
in the Academy pointing out numerous 
fields of thought and action wherein a 
novelist never ploughs a furrow, because 
of his ridiculous adherence to the themes 
of love and adventure. He emphatically 
demurs that love is not life, but of most 
lives only a small part. Write about the 
building of the oldest London cathedral, 
he virtually advises; or take the marvel- 
lous system of railroads—what could be 
more impressive, more romantic, than a 
Scotch express? Why not take a parish 
council, or the municipal life of an. in- 
dustrial town, and so forth? It does seem 
to me, however, that’ I get a sufficiency 
of this sort of thing in the daily news- 
papers, so far as its literary expression 
is concerned. When I remember The Day’s 
Work, by Mr. Kipling, or The,New Grub 
Street, by Mr. Gissing, a score of other 
novels of just such drab material as he 
seems to fancy is yet virgin soil spring to 
remembrance, and it occurs to me that 
the protest fails of its purpose. The pro- 
test, I imagine, has not found its expul- 
sive power in life so much as in the pres- 
ent excessive sentimentalism in literature, 





and I would respectfully submit to our 
disinterested friend of the Academy that 


Harper’s Weekly 


while his theory is a harmless diversion, 
it will not square with the laws of the 
universe. That same cathedral, it seems 
to me, was built for love; the railroad is 
run by love; the most important feature 
in his “ decennial assessment for local 
taxes” is that it touches a_ thousand 
homes all compact and existent by the 
omnipotent phenomenon of love. The un- 
known bard of the music-hall boards knew 
it when he warbled, “ ’Tis love that makes 
the world go round.” 


A contemporary quotes the following 
lines as being the direct inspiration a 
long time ago of the association in one’s 
mind of the names of Andrew Lang, Aus- 
tin Dobson, and Edmund Gosse: 


Austin, Austin, Austin, Dobby, Dobby, Dobby, 














Although writing ver-es seems to be your hobby, 

Stevenson can take you, with Messrs. Gusse and 
Lang, 

And knock your heads together with a bang, bang, 
bang. 


The author is cited as an Oxford 
rhymester, “ whose name for the moment 
escapes us,” but we need not go so far 
or soar so high to find him. It must be 
something like fifteen years ago that 
Mr. R. K. Munkittrick rattled off the 
squib at a dinner in a well-known New 
York club. If I mistake not, the Oxford 
rhymester which our contemporary had in 
mind was Mr. James K. Stephen, an ex- 
tremely facile, forcible, and _ original 
writer, who died in 1892. Mr. Stephen 
was, however, a Cambridge undergraduate, 
and it was he who wrote the famous lines, 
in the Cambridge Review in 1891, which 
voiced the indignant classic protest of 
that day against the advent into literary 
circles of the “upstart boy,” who had 
taken the town by storm with his Indian 
tales. I have no recollection of ever see- 
ing more than the concluding couplet 
quoted, and the lines are well worth re- 
printing, in view of the fact that since 
then Mr. Kipling has achieved a fame as 
brilliant and meteoric as it promises to 
be brief. Only the other day a literary 
journal published a- blast on “The de- 
cline and decay of ‘Rudyard Kipling,” 
which, by its appeal to facts, staggered 
one still standing in the after-shine of this 
man’s glory. The lines are inscribed “To 
R. K.,” and are apropos of much literary 
evil that is still prevalent: 


Will there never come a season 
Which shall rid nus from the curse 

Of a prose which knows no reason 
And an unmelodious verse : 

When the world shall cease to wonder 
At the genius of an Ass, 

And a boy’s eccentric blunder 
Shall not bring success to pass? 

When mankind shall be deliveréd 
From the clash of magazines, 

And the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens: 

When there stands a muzzled stripling, 
Mute beside a muzzled bore: 

When the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggarids Ride no more? 


Mr. Kipling’s decline may be said to 
have begun with Captains Courageous, 
which was crude and revolting in its 
strength, ‘lacking in grace and _ inspira- 
tion. For the serial rights of that story 
he received $12,000: for the serial rights 
ot Kim he was paid $25,000. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the highest price 
is not always paid for the expression of 
a man’s highest power, but is a matter of 
literary reputation. For it must be con- 
fessed that, sanguine as were the expecta- 
tions of his most loyal admirers, Kim as 
a novel is distinctly a disappointment. It 
is the work of a finished journalist, and 
a fine piece of work at that, but as a 
criticism of life and as an artistic work 
instinct with living issues, it fails in the 
final test to convince, to persuade, to ap- 
peal to the imagination. J. M 


_ 





Music at Marine Park, 
Boston 


(See Page 819) 


F the several midsummer recrea- 

tion-places frequented by the for- 

tunate Bostonian, Marine Park is 
not the least attractive as a “ breathing- 
spot,” for its natural location on the bay, 
its long stretch of beach, and its breeze- 
swept promenade piers running far across 
the water, all within a few minutes’ walk 
from the historic Dorchester Heights, make 
it an almost ideal resort for those who, 
like Mr. Dooley, are in town. Whether 
the conspicuous voluminous municipal 
rules of conduct at the entrance—evident- 
ly framed for the government of this 
world and the next, and for the park 
in particular—are obeyed to the letter or 
not, it is certain that a better-behaved 
mixed audience than that which may be 
seen there on a music night could not read- 
ily be found elsewhere. The band, under 
the able direction of Mr. Emil Mollen- 
hauer, formerly of New York, renders a 
varied programme with a taste and skill 
not usually associated with out-of-door 
concerts in the minds of good musicians. 
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From ‘‘Printers’ Ink,”” May 29, 1901 

“In the great Chicago Public 
Library, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is called for by more readers 
than any other weekly, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE by 





/ “OhLooking Glass creatures, quoth Alice, draw near, 
Is an honour to see me, a favor to hear: 
apne high to have dinner and tea 
eat Cream it with the Queens and with me!” 
So Alice called the Jabberwock 
(who wasnt dead you see) 
he came late at any rate 
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